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AGRICULTURE 


Harry Farmer’s Talks. 
XC. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Our pigs are now eating cow 
The 


nish protein or the food that makes 


peas 


and sweet potatoes. peas fur- 
Jean meat and bone, while the pota- 
toes, being mostly stareh, make fat. 

PEAS AND PORK 


PRODUCTION 


POTATOES FOR 


We read so much nowadays about 


a balaneed ration. Can the average 


farmer do better than to plant large- 


ly of these erops? They are surely 


the most certain and the cheapest 


crops that ean be raised in this sec- 


tion. How often do we hear farmers 
complain about the high price of 
Western meat! A. little work in the 


right direction now with a few pigs 
ean help you save some of this money 
the coming year. 

Do be 
much from the present prices, or you 
We 
meat too for several vears and learn- 
to of 


year with an 


not expect meat to down 


may be disappointed. boueht 


ed our sorrow what a pile 


money we spent every 
We 
And we have ear- 


We 


tion and tobaeeo and 


average familvy.. made up our 


mind to stop if. 


nied out our resolution so far. 


eannot raise e 


buy meat eheaper than we ean 


raise it. 
THE ENORMOUS 


LOSS BY MRAT 


SHORTAGE 


In our own county in a radius of 
ten miles or less the shortage in pork 


killed last to 


OOO pounds or 


season amounted 600,- 


(at present prices of 


meat) $50,000 thus sent 


Some 


was away. 


one may like to know how we 
Whi, bless your life, 
it was easy enough! We just asked 
the lt they 


sold compared with an averaged year 


found this out. 


merehants how much = sa 
figures we 
to 
1,000 pounds of meat, which is about 


You 


this was getting as close to it as it 


and after obtaining these 
salt 


allowed 200 pounds o each 


the usual quantity used, 


see 


is possible to do. If this same condi- 
tion prevailed over a large part of 
North it to 
make every effort possible to try to 
of It 


A few years of this 


Carolina behooves us 


save this amount money. is a 
serious matter. 
kind would bankrupt any country, 
of 


occupation would feel it keenly. 


and every person regardless his 


DON T RAISE COTTON TO BUY MEAT 


The wet weather last year was not 
wholly to blaine. While it cut the 


corn crop short, it made the grass 


flourish, which was a good thing for 
the hogs. Our Western farmers raise 
their hogs on grass and finish with 
corn. We ean do the same thing here 
in the South. One of the 
eauses was the high price at which 
sold 1900. The 


could buy nearly a pound and a half 


main 


cotton in farmers 


of meat with a pound of eotton, and 
concluded this eondition would pre- 
vail, and thus neglected the pigs. 
Now we have the condition reversed. 


We 


out everything that has a tendency 


are doing all we can to point 


to keep our farmers down, and we 
have found nothing that has worked 
the South 
buying Western meat. 
HARRY 

Columbus Co., N. C. 


against us more in than 


FARMER. 


Cover Crop for Tobacco Land. 
keditor of The Progressive Farmer: 
I wish to ask a question. T have a 
plot of land, a gray land with a little 
sand, and T have just got a good erop 
it 
How would it 


of tobacco off it, and want to put 
in tobaeco next vear. 
do to seed the Jand to rye and then 
the under in’ Mareh for 
Would it be in any 
for tobaceo than it 
it remain as it 

Ss. P. POOL. 
Nae. 


(Answer by Dr. Chas. W. Burkett. 
N. C. A. and M. College.) 


Crimson elover would be the most 


turn rve 


green manure ¢ 
better eondition 
be to let 


would is ¢@ 


Granville Co., 


desirable crop to sow on this tobaeeo 
It 


do so now, and rve 


is a little late, however, to 
to 


land. 
ean be sown 
good advantage. 

It should be the practice in all soil 
to 
crowing during the winter time, to 


management have a cover erop 


keep soluble plant food from wash- 


ing away, and also to add humus to 


the soil. Clover also adds atmos- 
pherie nitrogen. In this latter re- 
speet clover is a better cover crop 
than rye. Rye, on the other hand, 


the plant food that otherwise 


might be lost, and by its 


uses 
roots adds 


humus to the soil. 


By all means let our eorrespond- | 


ent sow to rve rather than leave the 
soil bare. The only risk of plowing 
under the rye erop in the spring is 
the danger of souring the soil. 
you ean pasture the rye off, it would 
be very desirable. 
sible, plow under the rye as early as 
possible before it becomes to growth 
and maturity. This treatment would 
not only add much humus, but great- 


ly improve the physieal conditions 


| of the soil. 


1 ial 


If this is not pos- | 


NO CONFLICT OR COMPETITION BE- 
TWEEN THE TOBACCO TRUSTS. 
They Divide Up the World’s Territory 
Between Them and Each is to Stay in 
its Own Sphere---An Authorized State- 

ment by Thomas F. Ryan. 


Several misleading and incorreet 


so-called interviews with Thomas F. 
Ryan of the American Tobaeeo Com- 
The 
ofheial authorized announcement by 


As- 


pany, were published last week. 


Mr. Ryan was published in the 


sociated Press last Friday, (3rd). and 
is as follows: 

‘The agreement made betwee n the 
representatives of the Imperial To 
bacco Company, of England, on the 
one hand, and the Consolidated To- 
bacco Company, on the other, was 


mutual in its character and entirely 
It 
accomplished by friendly conference 
full 


terests of all parties affected. 


satisfactory on both sides. was 


in- 
The 


international 


after eonsideration of the 


agreement has an 
character whieh has not belonged, J 
think, to any previous trade arrange- 
It of the 


representatives of an important bus- 


ments. means the union 


in Great Britain and Ameriea 
the 
hand-in-hand, throughout 


My visit 


ness 
trade 
the world. 
ot 
in July 


for purpose of — secking 


to London grew out an 


invitation extended to me 


last by the directors of the British 
company after several of the direect- 
had the United 
and while here had eonferred 
Mr. Duke, President 


dated Tobaceo Company, and myself 


ors visited States, 
with 


of the Consoli- 


regarding the respeetive interests of 
The 
the 


the companies we represented. 


agreement made to transfer to 


Imperial Tobaeco Company, the bus- 
of Consolidated 


Company in England, was made for 


ness the Tobaeeo 


full and satisfactory consideration. 
The American Tobaeceo Company be- 
sharcholder the 
English company, with three repre- 


comes a large in 
sentatives on its board of directors, 
one of whom is Mr. Duke. 

he 
pany will pursue its business in the 
field, including 
States, but 


Consolidated Tobaeeo Com- 
|; American not only 
the United Cuba, Porto 
Rieo, and Hawaiian Islands, and the 
Philippines, without 


from the English company. The Im- 
American 
of 


Britain 


the 
business 
of 


the competition of 


| Company in the the 


United) Kingdom Great 


competition | 


perial Company will not eneounter | 


and Treland, ineluding Seotland and | 


i Wales. In the New 


British Com- | very best weeklies 


third of the stock and the American 
The board 
of directors consists of six represen- 
tatives of the and 
of the Mr. 


Duke as its president, who remains 


Company has two-thirds. 
British company 


twelve Ameriean, with 


abroad to perfect the organization. 
This British-American company will 
take over the entire business of the 
Imperial Company and the Consoli- 
dated Company in all foreign coun- 
the ot 
Britain ineluding India and Austra- 
The 


factory to both sides and equitable 


trics, and in colonies Great 


lia. agreement made is satis- 


to all interests represented.” 


DECLINE IN COTTON. 


Deterioration from Two Points in Ala- 
bama to Twelve in North Carolina. 


Washington, Oct. 3—The monthly 
report of the Statistician of the De- 
of the 
average condition of cotton on Sep- 
25th to 
compared with 64 on 26th, 
61.4 on September 25th, 1901, 67 on 
October Ist, 1900, and oa 


average of 68.9. 


partment Agriculture shows 


tember have been 58.3, as 


August 
ten-vear 


- 


The following table shows in the 


second, third, and fourth eol- 
umns, respectively, by States, the 
averages of condition September 


25th, the corresponding average one 
nonth ago, the corresponding aver- 
ages one year ago, and the mean of 
the corresponding averages for the 
last ten years: 


Virwimia osoececcaacte OO) wa 
North Carolina 6S SO 63 TO 
South Carolina 68 74 67 68 
CEEONBIA | sacs caedssbo “6S Me ate 
PlOvidgd: . o6hinkeerese chs “ES G32 
Alabama ..éé<ias.s de Of GS 
Mississippi .........63 68 °66: 69 
Louisiana 64 FO T2 FO 
Texas 4t «6586 6B 67 
Arkansas G8 75 51 @7 
Tennessee 76 S82 60 TWO 
Missouri (3 TS GY Ts 
Oklahoma acca SOd, “20> “i oe 
Indian Territory ....65 68 61 .. 


While the decline during Septem- 


ber ranges all the way from two 
points in Alabama, to 12 in North 


Carolina, and 15 in Oklahoma, only 
State, Missouri, 


some deterioration. 


one fails to report 


The Progressive Farmer comes to 
i form, and look- 
Editor 
the 


us In a sixteen page 
ing new and tidy all around. 
Poe is to be congratulated on 
achievement of making this, what its 
name implies, a paper for the up-to- 
date farmer, and, withal, one of the 


in the State. 


| pany the British company has one- | Greensboro Christian Advocate. 
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COL. JOHN S. CUNNINGHAM ON 
PRICE OF LEAF TOBACCO. 





All Signs Favorable for a Continuance of 
High Prices—Condition of Crop. 


Mr. Thomas J. Pence, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Raleigh 
Post, sends that paper the following 
interview with Col. John S. Cun- 
ningham. We are sure that the to- 
bacco-growing friends of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will read it with in- 
terest: 

Col. John S. Cunningham of Per- 
son County, the largest tobacco 
planter in the world, and president 
of the North Carolina Tobacco As- 
sociation, who was in Washington 
to-day, said: 

“The growers of tobacco in the to- 
bacco producing States are appre- 
hensive lest the prices will be re- 
duced now that the American To- 
bacco Company and its English rival 
will destroy competition to some ex- 
tent. I firmly believe the present 
good prices that the leaf commands 
will continue. I take an optimistic 
view of the situation, notwithstand- 
ing the apprehension that exists in 
some quarters. There are many rea- 
sons that influence me to take. this 
view. The consumption of tobacco 
is larger to-day in the United States 
and foreign countries than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
market. The present short crop will 
be an influencing factor in the main- 
tenance of present high prices. 
Again the reduction of the tax on 
tobacco is in favor of the contin- 
uance of present prices. 

“On account of the high prices of 


all products and the great expense to’ 


which tobacco growers have gone in 
making their crops, a reduction in 
prices would be a very serious mat- 
ter with the producers. The farmers 
who grow tobacco have in many in- 
stances gone in debt to make their 
crops, and any one can readily see 
that if the combination of manufac- 
turers shall decide to eut prices, the 
result would be detrimental not only 
to the farmers but to all branches of 
business in the tobacco growing 
States. The manufacturers have 
made millions owing to the reduc- 
tion of the tobacco tax. They have 
not only profited by this reduction, 
but many of them have held old to- 
bacco purchased at low prices, while 
most all of them have increased the 
prices of manufactured tobacco. I 
see no reason whatever for the man- 
ufacturers to lower the prices. 

“Tt is generally conceded that the 
crop will be a short one,” Colonel 


Cunningham continucd. “In Ken- 
tucky the crop is short over fifty mil- 


lion pounds as a_ result of the 
drought. In North Carolina the 
crop is better than last year, but is 
ten per cent short of the average 
crop. In Virginia the crop is thir- 
ty per cent short. In Eastern North 
Carolina and South Carolina one- 
third of the crop has been sold, while 
in what is known as the Piedmont 
scetion scarcely any tobacco has been 
offered on the market. The action 
that the t:bacco trust now takes will 
affect the greater part of this year’s 
crop.” 





Colonel Cunningham said that he 


call for = meeting of the North Car- 
olina Tobacco Growers’ Association 
which will be held in Raleigh, Wed- 
nesday, October 29th, during the 
week of the State Fair. Colonel Cun- 


ninghum says tobacco growers are | 
Jeeply interested in the present sit- | 


uation, and he expects a monster 
meeting in Raleigh. 





Corn Smut. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


lowly organized plant, which lives as 
a parasite upon the corn plant. It 
is similar in some respects to the 
wheat rust, or the mildew of the 
grape. This smut plant consists of 
numerous, little threads which can- 
not be seen except with a microscope. 
These threads absorb the juice of the 
corn. 

After a time these smut plants pro- 
duce spores. These spores are very 
small, but are found in countless 
numbers. The spores of the smut 
plant serve the same purpose as the 
seed of larger plants—that is, they 
produce more smut. This smut spore 
is so small and light that the wind 
ean easily blow them far and wide, 


and thus seatter the disease on all 


the surrounding plants. 

When these spores begin to germi- 
nate they usually appear on _ the 
leaves when the plant is about four 


feet high by forming small patches | 
of a white color. Then very frequent- | 
If | 
this spore once gets foothold on the | 
fodder and stalk it most always af- | 


ly the leaf takes a reddish color. 


feets the ear, and very commonly the 
stalk will not have any ear at all. 

When the tassels come out the 
flowers are often smutted, while the 
whole tassel retains its usual shape. 
Sometimes the whole tassel and even 
part of the stalk is covered with a 
mass of smut. 

A very common place for smut to 
germinate is at the first joint below 
the tassel, where a large mass of 
smut most commonly opens causing 
the tassel to bend side ways. 

After the ears are developed the 
only part of the plant that smut can 
enter is the small shoots just below 
the full ear, and the brace roots near 
the top of the ground. 

This smut has been examined 
closely, and has been fully decided 
that sunlight will kill the spores to 
some extent, where it can get in the 
field and dry the soil. 

By close examination it is an evi- 
dent fact that this smut is worse in 
moist soil where the sunlight cannot 
get in, and also on the dark side of 
hog pens, compost piles, and around 
lots, where the spores are thought to 
germinate. 

The corn smut does not do any 
great injury, but should be prevented 
if possible. Experiments are being 
made to that effect, but none have 
proved a success up to the present 
time. A. A. TARLETON. 
A. and M. College, West Raleigh, 

N. C. 





All argument will vanish before 
one touch of nature.—Colman. 








There’s Enough Farm Philosophy in this | js altogether in growing more than 
Paragraph to Keep an Average Man | 


Thinking a Year---Paste it in Your | 


Hat. 


Whether it be corn, wheat, oats or 
grass, there is no money in an aver- 
age crop. Take the average corn 


| crop for instance, of any State in 
| the Union, figure out for yourself 
| the average cost of production, which 
' you can do within a few cents; and 
| then take the average price and you 
The smut of corn is caused by a 
| returns on the rent of the land or the 


will soon learn that you have small 


interest on the money invested. The 
only way that a man can figure out 
that he is making money on an aver- 
age price is to count his time at a 
good deal less than its true worth. 
Farmers must learn in making their 
estimates to credit themselves with 
the cash value of their labor. If you 
have to hire another man to do the 
work, you have to pay him. _ You can 
not afford to hire yourself at any less 
price. We don’t care to make the 
figures, but prefer that the farmers 
make them themselves. The farmer 
who grows an average crop or less 
gets a living and if he gets rent for 
his land or interest for his money, he 
must take it off the price of his la- 
bor. 

The money is made in growing 
crops above the average. Thirty bush- 
els of corn per acre will pay expen- 
ses; fifty bushels will furnish a nice 
profit. It costs little more for a fifty- 
bushel crop than it does to raise thir- 
ty. It costs more to husk it and it 
costs more to prepare the ground, 
but the difference is far less than 
twenty bushels of corn per acre. The 
average wheat crop of the State of 
Towa and of the United States is not 
far from fourteen bushels per acre, 
worth in the market about eight dol- 
lars or less. Counting two-fifths for 
rent the farmer must furnish the 
seed, prepare the ground, cut and 
thresh. He can very easily see that 
he is not getting much for his money 
in a deal of that kind. 

The difference between an average 
crop and a paying crop lies in the 
adoption of a rotation that will main- 
tain the fertility of the land; second 
a better preparation of the seed bed. 
This requires a little more labor, but 
is more a matter of judgment and 
clear thinking, than of labor. The 


| next difference is in the better quali- 


ty of the seed. This may cost a little 
money, but in general it costs only a 
little more time and the use of a 
good fanning mill in blowing out 
light grains, sifting out small grains 
and sereening out sprouted grains, if 
such there be. The paying crop costs 
perhaps a pound of twine more to the 
acre, four cents a bushel more for 
the thresher, and a little extra for 
hands. The same applies to the corn 
crop. Given the proper rotation and 
cultivated with brains and it costs 
not a great deal more to grow a pay- 
ing crop than an average crop until 
the time of husking, and it does not 
cost twice as much to husk a fifty 
bushel crop as it does a twenty-five 
bushel. 

If the farmer gets it clearly in his 





NO MONEY IN AN AVERAGE CROP. | mind that average crops never pay 
wold issue in the next few days a | 


and that the profit in grain growing 


average crops, he will have made a 
long start in the direction of being 


| an up-to-date farmer. We would not 
be understood in this to say that the 


very largest crops pay the best. A 
man cay by the use of commercial 
fertilizers produce a much larger 
crop the first year than he can with- 
out them, but in this case the in- 
crease is generally less than the ad- 
ditional cost. We are not talking 
now about fancy farming, but just 
plain, common, every day, good, prac- 
tical farming. We may put more 
work on the crop than we get paid 
for, but as a general rule if we put 
more work and especially more hard 
thinking on a crop we would get ex- 
tra value for additional work and 
clearer thinking.—Des Moine (Iowa) 
Farmer. 





Look to Your Apple Trees. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

Every man who has apples trees, 
should, between this time and hard 
freezing, investigate the bases of the 
trunks for borers. There are two 
species of this pest, but they work 
practically identically and the knife 
is the best cure for both, supplement- 
ed by a stiff wire puncher, if the 
beast has gone into the wood of the 
tree. No tree is too old or too young 
to be rejected by the borer. The fly 
lays its eggs along the first of June 
and the young borers can be found 
now by close examination. The base 
of the tree—usually just at the point 
of contact with the ground—is where 
the eggs are generally deposited, and 
as soon as hatched the grubs strike 
into the bark and commence eating, 
following just under the bark slant- 
ingwise around the trunk. Some- 
times there will be a little wad of 
brown sawdust, sometimes only a 
slight darkening of the bark, with the 
sawdust underneath. A knife prick 
will disclose the channel made. The 
borer is an effective girdler and if 
three of them happen to get onto a 
two or three-year-old tree, of apple 
or quince and are left to eat for a 
season, that tree will be a fit subject 
for the brush pile. On the other 
hand trees which have been three- 
fourths girdled by borers, if there- 
after kept free from them, will grow 
and yield for years with apparently 
undiminished vigor. Such trees are 
always, however, in a precarious con- 
dition, hanging to life, as it were, by 
a thread. . 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 





The farmers from all over the 
county are reporting a very short 
cotton crop. The latter part of July 
there were fair prospects for a large 
yield of the staple, but for the past 
five or six weeks there has been @ 
great deal of dry weather which has 
made plants mature earlier, thus cut- 
ting off the late crop. The cotton 
is opening and being picked rapidly. 
Weldon News. 





Only they know how to live who 
live to die-——Wythe Melville. 
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LIVE STOCK 


OVERCOMING CATTLE TICKS. 

How an Orange County Farmer and 
Stockman Has Removed the Great 
Stumbling Block in the Way of Suc- 
cessful Stock Raising. 








Some time ago a South Carolina 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
wrote us regarding an article recent- 
ly contributed to the Breeders’ Ga- 
zette by Mr. H. H. Williams, of 
Orange County, this State, speaking 
of the letter in such high terms that 
we asked our correspondent to send 
us a copy of it. In reply he wrote: 

“As soon as I return home I will 
take pleasure in sending his article 
on breeding cattle, the cattle tick, 
ete. I consider it of immense ser- 
vice to the South—his experience in 
Texas fever. In his article in the 
Breeders’ Gazette he told of his 
emulsion with which he washed cat- 
tle with ticks on them, but did not 
give the quantity of the ingredients. 
I will get this information from him 
and you can give it along with his 
article which will then make it com- 
plete. You can’t urge it too strong- 
ly in your paper that we must raise 
cattle, and good cattle, in the South.” 

* * * 

A few days ago our friend from 
_ the Palmetto State sent us Mr. Wil- 
liams’s article, as promised, and with 
it the following interesting explan- 
atory letter: 

“Enclosed herewith I send you Mr. 
Williamy’ article from the Breeders’ 
Gazette, of August 20, 1902. In a 
recent letter which I have received 
from Mr. Williams as to the emul- 
sion he uses for ticks he says: ‘I 
would say that in the emulsion I am 
sure to have the solution strong 
enough to KILL the tick. This I 
test by putting the tick into the solu- 
tion. I want him to die promptly 
and thoroughly. I would recom- 
mend this: 1 pint of kerosene oil, 2 
tablespoonfuls of sulphur and % 
gallon of water. I use a cloth (a 
piece of cloth wraped around the end 
of a stick) to rub it into the hair 
with.’ 

“Mr. Williams does not give the 
dose of salts to use, but the regula- 
tion dose is 1 pound of Epsom salts 
dissolved in 1 quart of water for a 
cow weighing 1,000 pounds. If the 
animal goes over that, then give 114 
pounds salts in 4% gallon of water. 
The drench of sulphur’ should be 
given 2 or 3 times a day till the ani- 
mal gets well—2 tablespoonfuls of 
sulphur at a time.” 

* * * 
MR WILLIAMS’ LETTER TO THE 
GAZETTE. 

To The Gazette:—I feel under 
such obligation to you and those who 
have written for your columns dur- 
ing the past three years that it seems 
proper to report my results for the 
benefit of some other beginner. I 
think I have demonstrated that it 
is possible to raise good stock here 
in the South and to conquer the tick. 
First, I lost about $1,000 worth of 
cattle by the tick before I knew 
what the trouble was. Last year I 


cured the few cases of tick fever 
that I had and this year not a tick 
has appeared on any stock. My 
method of clearing the farm of ticks | 
has been this: The cattle were in- | 
spected almost daily during the en- | 
tire season and no tick was allowed | 
to mature and drop off. I prevented 
this by washing my cattle with a 
strong solution composed of water, | 
kerosene oil and sulphur. If this so- | 

| 

| 


lution is applied thoroughly it will | 
kill the young ticks and the old ones 
as well. And if no ticks are allowed | 
to mature and drop in the pastures | 
the farm will soon be free of ticks. | 
But the tick gets in his work and | 
kills his cow before you know he is 
present. It is therefore necessary | 
to cure the sick animal. The finest | 
cow in my herd to-day had last sum- | 
mer as bad a ease of fever as I ever 
saw. My treatment was this: First 
the usual liberal drench of salts; then 
follow this with liberal drenches of 
sulphur. I have lost only one ani- 
mal since I began this treatment— | 
and have saved quite a number. So 
I believe it is a remedy, properly so | 


ealled. 


fested with ticks to start breeding 


I bought an Aberden-Angus bull one 
year old. 
wire-grass and clover in an old or- 
chard, about one acre. I ran a wire 
about 100 feet long from one tree to 
another—then the ring at the end 
of the bull’s chain was put on this 
wire. The bull could thus pass from 
tree to tree and graze about thirty 
feet on either side of the wire. As 
often as necessary the s 
moved. 


wire wa 





exercise and his grass. The 
were brought to him. I have a fine 
bunch of twenty black calves, and 


doing well. 
Thus it seems to me that I am now 


places pure-bred cattle. And this is 
my next step. 


H. H. WILLIAMS. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





We learn that a number of farm- 
ers in this section contemplate grow- 
ing tobacco next year. Those who 
know say that Union County has a 
splendid soil for tobacco growing. 


prove profitable. We need all kinds 
of crops that will grow in this soil 
and climate.——Monroe Enquirer. 





An Illinois experimental test of 
lowing as the result of three years’ 


work: 


Plowed four inches deep 45 bushels; 
Plowed six inches deep 30 bushels. 





The fruit, trees 
country are going backward every 
year. 
pear trees has caused almost a fail- 





ure in that crop.—Duplin Journal. 


| than a year old. 


How is a man whose farm is in- | 
good eattle? I proceeded this way: | 


I had a plot of grass— | 


FATTENING HOGS. 





Some Seasonable Suggestions by a Man 


Who Makes Big Money by Practicing 
Them. 


Mr. John Cownie, of Iowa, who has 
made a fortune out of hogs, and 
feeds and sells an average of $3,000 
worth every year, furnishes the fol- 
lowing points on pork production 
which make about as good farm read- 
ing as it is possible to find just now: 

In regard to fattening them, I am 
aware that the young hog is the hog 
in demand now, and the great object 
is to sell the pigs even before they 
are hogs; when they are shoats less 
I have never pur- 
sued that method. I never like to 
sell a hog until he weighs 400 pounds 
and over. I know that our profes- 
sors tell us that it takes more corn 
to make a pound of pork on a hog 
over 300 pounds in weight than be- 
fore. 

I have my pigs come along in May, 
after we are sure of good weather. 
Then I let them run in the pasture 
the whole summer, and they grow to 
be long, lank, big-boned, and big mus- 
eled fellows. No fat on them yet. 
The following September we com- 
In February, 
A few years 


menece fattening them. 
they weigh 400 pounds. 
ago, such hogs were at a discount. 
It was all “English bacon, English 


bacon.” I told them then that before 


| long they would be wanting fat hogs. 


It wasn’t long. Of course you must 
get them off at the right time, at the 
regular season. , 

There is nothing that will fatten 


| hogs better than ear corn and water. 


This gave the bull shade, | 
cows | 


now my bull is in the pasture and | 


safe in going ahead and selling all | 
my grade cattle and putting in their | 


I remember the time when we used 
to milk the cows to get milk for the 
hogs; used to sit up and eook feed 
for them, and to make a swill for the 
As long as I did it, I never 
I feed nothing to 
my fattening hogs but ear corn and 
I would 
not let you cook it if you would’ do 
it for nothing, and would not allow 
you to grind it. The Lord started 
out the hog with a pretty good set 


hogs. 


had a good hog. 


clear water—cold water. 


| of grinders. 


We hope that tobacco culture will be | 
given a fair test and that it will | 


My method of fattening old hogs 
is simply this: My hog house is kept 
clean and well bedded. 

I have a feeding floor on the east 
of the hog house sixteen feet wide. 

Every morning I go in and eall 
the hogs to get up. They come right 
out into the yard where they are wa- 
tered. 
same hour 
In the winter, they 


Get them out at the 
every morning. 


| do not like to get up as early as in 


depth of planting corn gave the fol- | 


Like the hired hands 
in that respect; about sunrise suits 
them. 

Water them out in the yard. If 


the summer. 


| you do this, every particle of drop- 
| pings will be left in that yard. 


Surface merely scratched 62 bushels; | 
Plowed two inches deep 60 bushels; | 


throughout the | 


The awful blight among the | 


While they are out there have a 
clean floor for them to feed on; erib 
close by. The floor should be as 
clean as this floor is here. 

Then open the gate; tell 
breakfast is ready. 


them 
They will come 
In about an hour, they will 
clean it up. If they leave any, give 
them a little less. If they need more, 
give them a little more. You can 


right in. 





soon determine just what they will 
clean up, but do not give them any 
more. 

As soon as they get through, open 
the door into the hog house. They 
will walk in, go right into their pens, 
clean, well fed. They will lie down, 
and it will only be a few moments be- 


fore you will hear: “Augh! 


a-u-g-h!” They are putting on fat 
then. Open the door; see that the 


windows are open; let them have 
good ventilation. 

Allow them to remain there until 
8 o’clock in the afternoon. Then put 
them out again; water them; let 
them on your, feeding floor again, 
and about 4 or 4.30 open the door 
and let them back into the hog house. 
They will go in and lie there until 
the next morning. Then they are 
putting on fat. 

I have fed 300 or 400 hogs that 
way, and I have never had that hog 
house but that I could lie down in 
this suit—just got this suit to come 
down here in—TI could lie down in 
that hog house and not soil my 
clothes, and the man who does not 
keep his hogs in that condition 
ought to quit the business. 

The hog is the cleanest domestic 
animal we have, and if he is properly 
eared for, there will not be one parti- 
cle of droppings or urine in that hog 
house. They will set one corner off 
into a kind of closet, and they will 
go back and forward to that. 

Give them just room enough to lie 
down, and no more. It is an advan- 
tage to have your hog house divided 
off into pens. If you haven’t enough 
hogs to fill up your hog house, shut 
off part of the space; give them just 
enough room to occupy; and no 
more. 

You should keep your hog house 
just as clean as this room. After 
you have fed them, clean the feeding 
floor. I would no more think of feed- 
ing my hogs on a feeding floor that 
had not been cleaned immediately af- 
ter the last meal than I would of eat- 
ing my dinner off the breakfast dish- 
es without washing. I have not done 
it for thirty years. It is a small mat- 
ter® We have a wooden hoe, made 
out of a 2x6, three feet in length; 
have an old saw for the lower edge. 
This is wide enough to sweep off 
three or four feet at a time. If you 
floor is smooth, and if you ean do it 
immediately after feeding, you can 
clean it off as clean as if swept. By 
having the floor three feet high on 
one side, you can clean it off, month 
after month, and the refuse will not 
pile up on you. No matter how wet 
or muddy it is, if your hogs are con- 
fined in this building their feed is 
always clean. 

Feed your hogs corn and water. I 
would add a few oats and perhaps a 
basket or two of raw potatoes once 
a week, but my main feed would be 
corn and cold water. With shoats 
it is entirely different. When you 
get the hog eighteen months of age, 
you have got the bone and muscle. 
Then you need a fat-producing grain. 
Oats and shorts make an ideal feed 
for young shoats. 





Praising all alike is praising none. 





—Gray. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





- WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 
The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


Cuba has requested the withdrawal 
of all American troops remaining on 
the island. 

A $2,000,000 naval stores combine 
has been effected at Savannah and 
Jacksonville. 


The Vermont Legislature has 
elected Gen. John G. McCullough 
(Rep.) Governor. 


Georgia has elected, without oppo- 
sition, the entire Democratic ticket 
for State officers. 

An autopsy of the body of Emile 
Zola shows that he died from car- 
bonie oxide fumes. 

Additions made in July swelled the 
number of names on the pension 
rolls beyond the 1,000,000 mark. 


Andrew Carnegie tells a friend 
that he had recently been giving 
away nearly $45,000,000 a year. 


The Morgan Steamship Combine 
was incorporated at Trenton last 
week with a capital of $120,000,000. 


The National Salt Company, with 
a reported deficit of nearly $300,000, 
has been forced into the hands of re- 
ceivers. 


The naval estimates for the fiscal 
year 1904 aggregate $82,426,030, not 
including the allowances for new 
warships. 


The Postoffice Department esti- 
mates the needs of the rural free-de- 
livery service the next fiscal year at 
$12,655,800. 

A second operation was performed 
on President Roosevelt’s injured leg, 
the abscess failing to heal as success- 
fully as was expected. 


Surgeon J. C. Perry, at Manila, re- 
ports to the War Department that 
cholera was introduced into the Phil- 
ippines in Chinese vegetables. 


The total sum paid in Government 
pensions from the Revolutionary 
War to and including the war with 
Spain is placed at $2,900,854302. 

Treasury figures show that the 
bank deposits of the people of the 
United States aggregate $8,500,000, 
000 an average of $108 per capita. 


Judge B. P. Birdsall, in accepting 
the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress from the Third Iowa District 
to succeed Speaker Henderson, de- 
clares for tariff revision. © 


Bliss has tendered to 
Gen. Russell A. Alger the appoint- 
ment of Senator from Michigan, to 
succeed the late Senator McMillan, 
which General Alger has accepted. 


Rear Admiral J. B. Coghlan has 
been assigned to command the naval 
forces sent to restore order and pro- 
tect outside interests in disturbed 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. 


Governor 


The war department has ordered 
an investigation into charges of tor- 
ture practiced in the 
made by the recent anti-imperialist 
conference at Lake George, New 
York. 


Philippines | 








The New York Democratic State 


Convention, in session at Saratogo, 
declared for Government, ownership | 


of anthracite mines, nominated Bird 
S. Coler for Governor and excluded 
the Devery delegates. 


The death of M. Emile Zola, the 
famous French novelist, by acci- 
dental asphyxiation, in his house in 
Paris on Monday morning, marks the 
end of one of the most interesting 
literary careers in modern times, and 
the disappearance of one of the most 
striking literary figures. 

Wholesale robbery of graves in the 
cemeteries about Indianapolis, which 
has been going on for some time, 
was brought to a close last week by 
the arrest of a gang of seven ne- 
groes. Warrants were also issued 
demonstrator of anatomy in the Cen- 
tral College of Physicians and Sur- 


geons. The evidence is convincing. 


The population of Cuba in 1887 
was 1,931,687, or 59,000 more than 
1898. Allowing for the probable in- 
erease between 1887 and 1895, the 
year in which the insurrection broke 
out the loss of life as indicated by 
the two censuses is estimated at 
nearly 200,000, a loss to be attrib- 
uted to the war and the policy of 
reconcentration. 


It is not to be doubted that Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is right when 
he says that the era of great trusts 
has just begun and that more gigan- 
tic corporations are stored in the 
near future, some of which may over- 
shadow the steel trust with itss $1,- 
100,000,000 of capital. Several 
weeks ago we read of an internation- 
al oil trust in which the American, 
British and Russian oil interests 
were reported to be united. This 
was denied afterwards, but the re- 
ports of the combination are pro- 
phetic of what may be expected even 
if the deal has not yet been consum- 
mated. -Morgan is now engineering 
a gigantic combination of Southern 
railroads, and this points to a com- 
bine of all the railroads in the coun- 
try sooner or later. Morgan is the 
authority on trusts and what what 
he says may be believed.—Charlotte 
Observer. 


The State Department has receiv- 
ed advices from Minister $quiers, at 
Havana, to the effect that the Cuban 
House of Representatives has passed 
a law requiring that in all projects 
undertaken under concessions from 
the Cuban government, 80 per cent 
of the labor employed shall be Cu- 
ban. While the right of Cuba to 
protect her own citizens is recogniz- 
ed, it is feared in Washington that 
this is but the first of a series of re- 
taliatory statutes to be adopted as a 
result of the failure of congress to 
grant reciprocity to Cuba and for 
that reason it is believed to be more 
serious than appears on its face. 
Under the provisions of the Platt 
Amendment Cuba was required to en- 


| act immigration laws which would 


protect Cuban citizens from the com- 
petition of Chinese and Japanese la- 
borers, but it was not anticipated 
that such laws would be made the 
means of excluding American labor 
as seems to have been the case. 





Cuban Reciprocity and What it Means. 


Today the American people are 
facing the first really moral issue 
that has confronted them in a dozen 
years. It is the issue which defines 
our obligation to the Republic of 
Cuba, and which is popularly dis- 
cussed under the caption of Cuban 
Reciprocity. The question is en- 
tirely one of national duty, and the 
benefits or drawbacks which may fol- 
low the performance of that duty 
are mere incidents. These incidents 
whether they make us or break us, 
should have no more weight with 
this nation in fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to the letter, and with the 
proper spirit, than should considera- 
tions of personal comfort affect a 
man who owes a note at the bank. 
The man or the nation that weighs 
convenience against honor in the 
balance is losing moral fibre, the 
only thing that makes for power and 
glory and usefulness among men 
and among “the nations of mankind.” 


Briefly put, the relations between 
Cuba and the United States today 
are these: Cuba adopted the Platt 
amendment to her constitution after 
the explicit promise of President Mc- 
Kinley that he would use his influ- 
ence to secure the re-establishment 
of the reciprocal trade arrangements 
between the island and the United 
States, which Cuba had enjoyed un- 
der the provisions of the McKinley 
tariff law during the Harrison ad- 
ministration. Then Cuban sugar 
was admitted to the United States 
free of duty, and Cuban planters 
thrived. The Platt Amendment to 
the Cuban Constitution may be just- 
ly called the “value received” clause 
in our promises to Cuba. These 
amendments provide among other 
things, that Cuba may borrow no 
money except on the approval of 
the United States; that Cuba will 
permit the United States to establish 
coaling stations on the Cuban coast, 
and intervene in Cuban foreign and 
domestic affairs whenever the in- 
terests of peace and good govern- 
ment demand it; that the Cuban 
cities shall maintain sanitary ar- 
rangements so prescribed that it may 
not be necessary to quarantine 
against Cuba during the height of 
the trading season. -In each of 
these provisions the United States 
is the chief beneficiary. Whether or 
not we like Cuba or the Cubans, the 
Lord has planted the island so close 
to the American shore that it may 
no longer be ignored. If the Cuban 
Republic should get in debt to a for- 
eign nation—to some one who might 
become an enemy or a great com- 
mercial rival of America—and if 
that nation should take possession of 
Cuba in payment for debts, the ef- 
fect of such an occupancy, either in 
war or in peace, would be unfortu- 
nate, and perhaps disastrous, to the 
United States. A provision of the 
Platt Amendment prevents that. 
The clauses of the Platt Amendment 
which give America the right of in- 
tervention in Cuban affairs in cases 
of revolution and insurrection. pro- 
tect absolutely millions of dollars 
of American capital in Ouba, and 


make the island a safe field for Amer- 
ican investment. The actual cash 
value to the Americans of this con- 
cession from Cuba amounts to mil- 
lions of dollars annually. This goes 
to American capitalists, traders, la- 
borers, and small investors. But a 
clean Cuba, as guaranteed by one of 
the provisions of the Platt Amend- 
ment, means infinitely more even 
than the right of intervention. It 
has been demonstrated during the 
American military occupancy of 
Cuba that with proper sanitation 
Cuba may be as healthful a place as 
Texas. Yellow fever is unnecessary, 
but when it is bred in Cuba it not 
only devastates Cuba, but it also 
stops trade all over the South at a 
season of the year when every day’s 
hindered business costs millions of 
dollars to American industries in 
every part of the United States. If 
the benefits of this sanitary provis- 
ion of the Platt Amendment could be 
gathered from American commerce 
and poured into the national treas- 
ury, in one year it would pay the 
cost of the war with Spain. 

So much for the “value received” 
part of the obligation. Now for the 
“promise to pay.” That President 
McKinley had no authority to sign 
the note for the American people, 
that he would have exceeded his con- 
stitutional powers in promising the 
Cubans that Congress would pass a 
reciprocity treaty, if he had prom- 
“ised that, no one can deny. But if, 
on the other hand, President MceKin- 
ley negotiated for material benefits 
which all American people are en- 
joying to-day, the American people 
will be sneaks of the worst kind if 
they accept those benefits and quib- 
ble about the authority of their 
agent to make an agreement. That 
McKinley promised to use his in- 
fluence to get a twenty-five per cent. 
reduction in the sugar duties for the 
Cubans is not a matter of honest dis- 
pute. That McKinley went to Buf- 
falo to begin the propaganda of his 
doctrine of Cuban reciprocity is evi- 
dent. He was beginning to “use his 
influence”—to carry out his part of 
the agreement. McKinley’s unfin- 
ished work fell to President Roose- 
velt.—From “Cuban Reciprocity: A 
Moral Issue,” by William Allen 
White in McClure’s Magazine. 





The following are the facts regard- 
ing the Cuban loan matter, which 
should have been mentioned earlier 
in these columns: “The Cuban 
House of Representatives by a vote 
of 48 to 2 has passed a bill author- 
izing President Palma to negotiate 
a loan for $35,000,000. The bill pro- 
vides that the minimum rate of issue 
shall be 90 per cent. and the maxi- 
mum rate of interest 5 per cent. The 
bill directs that $4,000,000 shall be 
used for developing agriculture and 
the live-stock industry, and the rest 
for the payment of the wages of the 
revolutionary army and other obli- 
gations contained in the first of the 
transitory provisions for the consti- 
tution. As a guarantee for interest 
and redemption, the bill authorizes 
a permanent tax on-alcoholiec liq- 
uors and sets aside ten per cent. of 
the total customs receipts. Authori- 
ty is given the president to float the 
loan in series as he may deem de- 
sirable.” 
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STATE NEWS 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The Republican Convention of 
the First Congressional District met 
last week and nominated H. E. 
Hodges, of Beaufort County, for 
Congress. 

Charity and Children: It is now a 
certainty that Thomasville is to have 
the largest wagon factory in the 
South. The enterprise is headed by 
W. B. Ryder and Stuart W. Cramer, 
of Charlotte, and the building is to 
begin at once. 

Newbern Journal: Some of the 
residents of Carteret and Pamlico 
counties are agitating the building 
of a railroad from Beaufort to a 
point where connections may be 
made to the Newbern and Pamlico 
railroad now in process of construc- 
tion. The road will be about 40 miles 
long and will traverse a part of Car- 
eret that will be a good feeder to 
the Bayboro road. The scheme is 
excellent and should prevail. 

Superintendent Joyner makes the 
following statement in the News and 
Observer: “During the two years of 
this administration more than 400 
new public shool houses were built. 
In 1902 more than twice as many 
were built as in 1890, showing the 
continued growth of the movement 
for better houses for people’s chil- 
dren. Most of the new houses are 
far.more comfortable, convenient 
and beautiful than the old houses, 
and cost more.” 

Henderson dispatch, 2nd: Joe 
Cole, colored, was found guilty of 
murder in the first degree this after- 
noon and was sentenced to be hanged 
December 19th. Joe Cole, Jr., and 
John Jones were convicted of mur- 
der in the second degree and were 
sentenced to thirty years in the state 
prison. The 3 men were parties to a 
fight in a Seaboard Air Line pas- 
senger train about two months ago, 
when an attack was made on the con- 
ductor and when Roadmaster Stevens 
who interfered to protect the con- 
ductor, was shot and instantly killed. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 


_ It had been the hope that ere now 


there would be a statue of Worth 
Bagley, United States Navy, here. 
Inquiry was made to-day as to the 
funds in hand for this purpose, and 
it was said that they aggregated 
some $3,000. It is not thought 
that over 700 or 800 negroes will 
vote in this county, or that the Re- 
publicans will poll over 2,500. Two 
years ago the Democrats polled 5,600 
votes. The penitentiary directors 
are of the opinion that there will be 
something like $50,000 on the right 
side of the ledger this year. Good 
crops and a_ fine season, without 
freshets at the penitentiary farm on 
the Roanoke River; very economical 
management everywhere and the em- 
ployment of many convicts on rail- 
ways and other remunerative work, 
are the causes of this great change 
in the status of affairs. 














Sanford Express: 


hands are at work on the site of the | 


proposed cotton mill to be built by 


the Dukes on the Cape Fear River in | 
Harnett County. The land is being | 
cleared off, streets laid out and thou- | 


sands of brick made. The invest- 


ment will be between $2,000,000 and | 


$3,000,000. 


A resolution was passed by the 
Davie County Democratic Convention 
that the Democratic executive com- 
mittee be authorized to eall a pri- 


mary or mass meeting to meet some | 


time in December for the purpose of 
instructing the Representatives to 
cast his vote for the man whom a 
majority of such primary or mass- 
meeting may prefer to represent 
North Carolina in the United States 
Senate. 


- News and Observer 4th: In his 
address at Trinity College yesterday, 
President Kilgo stated that the 
money gifts to that institution dur- 
ing the past year aggregated $130,- 
417.69, most of which was given by 
Messrs. Washington, J. B. and B. N. 
Duke, who have been the liberal giv- 
ers who have made it possible to 
make the plant of Trinity College 
worth $850,000. Dr. Kilgo says this 
is “the largest investment in a col- 
lege in the South Atlantic States.” 


Lumberton dispatch 3rd: Hon. E. 
K. Proctor, Jr., died at his residence 
here this afternoon at 2 o’clock. He 
was in the prime of life and one of 
our best known and most loved citi- 
zens. He was a member of the 
boards of trustees and deacons of 
Lumberton Baptist Church, clerk of 
the Robeson Association, one of the 
trustees of Wake Forest College, the 
life of Robeson Institute, and it can 
be truly said of him that no man had 
done more for Robeson County than 
he. 


Raleigh Post: Senator Pritchard 
said last night to a Post representa- 
tive that the statement sent out from 
Fayetteville to the effect that, Sena- 
tor Hanna would speak there during 
this campaign was a little prema- 
ture. Senator Pritchard stated at 
Fayetteville that he would invite 
Senator Hanna to make some 
speeches in this state and if he ac- 
cepted Fayetteville would be one of 
the places selected for him to speak 
at. “And that is all there is about it.” 
said Mr. Pritchard last night. “TI 
have invited him to come, but have 
not yet heard from him.” 


A Randolph County correspondent 
of The Progressive Farmer writes: 
“The high schools of the county have 


opened with the largest enrollment | 


ever reported. An aggressive cam- 
paign for education has been carried 
on during the summer by Superin- 


tendent J. M. Way. He has held an | 


educational rally in every township. 
The little town of Franklinville 
voted a special tax for schools, a few 
weeks ago, without a dissenting vote. 
Other districts would vote 


tax were an election held. Several 





rural free delivery routes will be in | 


operation in a short time. There is 
only one, I believe, now in operation 
in the county,” 


special | 





| The Alleged Murderer of Nellie Cropsy 
Succeeds by Reason of the Demon- 
strations Against Him While the Trial 
was in Progress. 


Jim Wilcox will get a new trial. 


in the opinion handed down in the 
famous case. 
The opinion was written by Judge 


a concurring opinion. They took into 
consideration the demonstrations 
that “were made for the purpose of 
breaking the force of the counsel’s 
argument,” to quote the language of 
the judge who tried the 
Elizabeth City. 

Judge Montgomery, in the opinion 
of the court, says: “No such de- 
monstration were ever witnessed in 
our State before, and for the honor 
of the Commonwealth, such ought 
| never to be repeated.” 

Jim Wilcox, as is well remember- 
ed, was accused of murdering Miss 
Nellie Cropsey in Elizabeth City last 
winter. They had been sweethearts 
and had quarreled. He was the last 
person seen with her on the night 
of her disappearance, and a chain of 
cireumstantial evidence was wrought 
around him, until he was finally 
found guilty of murder in the first 
degree. Miss Cropsey’s body was 
found in the water near her home, 
thirty-seven days after she disappear- 
ed, in a state of perfect preservation. 

The next term of superior court 
in Pasquotank County begins on No- 
vember 17th, and it is likely the case 
will come up during that week unless 
there is some motion to the con- 
trary.—News and Observer. 


ease in 








North Carolina Pensioners. 


State Auditor Dixon has made 
up the figures as to the pension rolls. 
He said: “There were 9,000 pen- 
sioners last year. You remember 
these were all, under the new law, 
new applications. This year we 
have had 3,128 new applications, of 
which 647 were from widows and 
2,587 from soldiers. Of these about 
2,300 have passed. You must de- 
duct about 300 pensioners who have 
died. This will give about 11,000 to 
be allowed pensions this year. I am 
pretty sure this is the high-water 
mark as to numbers, and that hence- 
forward there will be a falling off. 
The new law requires that when 
pensions are pro rata the reduction 
shall apply more particularly to the 
fourth class, which includes’ the 
widows. Hence the falling off, owing 
to the large increase will be princi- 
pally on that class, which last year 
got $20 a year and this year, it 
seems, will get about $15. The re- 





| widows and 166 soldiers have died, 


| but there are a few incomplete re- | 


ports and I am sure the dead will 
reach the 300 I mentioned.” 

The State pension board has placed 
| on the roll the first and only Indian 
pensioner. He is a Cherokee, and 


| 1862, enlisted 


| in the Sixty-ninth 
| North Carolina 


regiment, serving 


| gallantly until the end of the war. 


The Supreme Court of North Car- | 
| olina so ordered yesterday afternoon | 


Montgomery, and Judge Clark filed | 


port shows that during the year 89 | 


from Cherokee county, and in April | 


' | 
Hundreds of | WILCOX WILL GET A NEW TRIAL. | LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP 


BULLETIN. 
Issued by the Climate and Crop Section, 
North Carolina Weather Bureau, Early 
Last Week. 


The following is the last State 
crop bulletin for this season: 

Picking cotton has progressed 
| quite rapidly under favorable condi- 
tions; practically about  three- 
fourths of the open cotton has been 
picked out; the warm weather has 
caused very rapid opening of the Te- 
maining bolls, and a few correspond- 
ents state that much of the cotton 
just opening falls out badly. In some 
localities the yield of cotton is bet- 
ter than anticipated, but as a whole, 
previous reports of a short crop 
seem amply justified. Gathering old 
corn is underway; late bottom land 
corn is about mature, and will give 
a fine yield. Fodder has all been 
placed in shock. The cutting of to- 
bacco in northern counties where 
much remains in the fields is being 
pushed, and the crop continues to 
cure well. Turnips are doing nicely. 
The crop of peas is short, but a fine 
yield of hay is being cut and cured 
under favorable conditions. Rice 
is about all cut on the lower Cape 
Fear River and is an exceptionally 
fine crop. Fall plowing, and sowing 
winter wheat and oats are underway; 
some oats have come up nicely. 





Meeting of Farmers’ State Association. 


President Speight and Secretary 
Parker of the Farmers’ State Asso- 
ciation, have sent out requests that 
the farmers of every county in the 
State, hold meetings in their respect- 
ive counties and select delegates to 
attend a State meeting, which is to 
be held on the Fair Grounds in Ra- 
leigh on the 29th. 

Invitations have been sent to prom- 
inent farmers to address the meet- 
ing, among these being Gen. W. R. 
Cox, Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, Mr. 
W. L. Hill, president of the Eastern 
Carolina Truckers’ Association; 
Capt. S. B. Alexander, Messrs. A. 
Cannon, W. R. Capehart, J. J. 
Laughinghouse, W. A. Darden, Col. 
J. Bryan Grimes, Dr. Tait Butler, 
Prof. C. W. Burkett and others, all 
of whom are expected to be present 
and participate in the discussions. 

This will be an interesting meet- 
ing and should be attended by rep- 
resentative farmers who believe in 
the benefits of organization. The re- 
duced railroad rates secured by the 
State Fair officials should insure a 
large attendance.—Exchange. 








Our cotton ginners have been busy 
during the past month and some of 
them have ginned more cotton dur- 
ing this time than in any other year 
| for the same length of time. They 
think a large per cent of the crop 
| has been gathered, as the weather 
' has been favorable both for machin- 
| ery and gathering the crop.—Lum- 
berton Robesonian. 





A recent tidal wave near Yokoha- 


ma, Japan, is believed to have killed 
500 persons. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Griggsby’s Station.* 


Pap’s got his patent right and 
rich as all creation; 
but where’s the ;eace and comfort 
we all had before? 
Let’s go a-visit’n’ back to Griggsby’s 
Station— - 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so pore! 


The likes of us a livin’ here! It’s jest 
a mortal pity 
To see us in this great big house, 
vith eyarpets on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! 
And the city! city! eity!— 
And nothing but the city 
around us ever’wheres! 


all 


Climb clean above the roof and look 
from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech 
or ellum tree! 
And right hers in ear-shot of at least 
a thousand people, 


; ‘ ° | 
And none that’s neighbors with us, | 


or we want to go and see! 


Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s 
Station— 
Back where the latch string’s a- 
hangi:’ from the door, 
And ever’ neighbor ’round the place 
is dear as a relation— 


Back where we ust to be so happy | 


ra 


and so pore! 


I want to see the Wiggenses, the 
whole kit and bilin’ 


A drivin’ up from Shallow Ford to | 


stay the Sunday through; 
And I want to see ’em hitchin’ at 
their son-in-law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen’s 
they ust to do! 


I wart to see the piece quilts the 
Jones girls is makin’; 
And I want to pester Laury ’bout 
their freckled hired hand, 
And joke her ’bout the widower she 
come purt’ nigh a takin’, 
Till her pap got his pension ’lowed 
in time to save his land. 


Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s 
Station— 
Back where there’s nothin’ agger- 
vatin’ anymore; 
Shet away safe in the woods around 
the old location— 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so poor! 


I wan’t to see Marindy and he’p her | 


with her sewin’, 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her 
man’s that’s dead and gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show 
me how he’s growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore 
she put her mournin’ on. 


And T want to see the Samples, on 
the old lower eighty— 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was 
tuk and buried—for 
own sake and Katy’s—and I 
want to ery with Katy 


Tlis 


As she reads all his letters over, ' 


writ from The War. 


What’s in all this grand life and high | 


situation, 
nary pink nor 
bloomin’ at the door ?— 
Let’s go a-visitin’ back to Griggsby’s 
Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so poor! 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


And 





like | 


hollyhawk | 


| SOME TRIUMPHANT FAILURES. | 





‘¢He Who Fails Bravely Has Not Truly | 
Failed.’’ 

We are constantly receiving let- | 
ters from people who believe that 
they have not sueceeded, and are al- 
most embittered by the thought that 
their lives are failures. 

Many of these letters indicate not 
merely that these people have not | 
failed, but, even more, that they have | 
a high order of success; 
of noble 


attained 
namely, the development 
manhood and womanhood, compared 
with which money, no matter how 
much, would look contemptible, and | 
_ fame, no matter how great, would be | 
of no account. 

Ts it failure to bring up a family | 
of sturdy boys and girls, train them | 
with fine discipline, and infuse into | 
their | 
which give the highest expression to | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


expanding natures virtues 
| life? 

Tis it nothing to start young peo- 
ple on their careers with high ideals, | 
lofty aims, and an unflinching de- | 
termination to make no compromise | 
with wrong? 

Is it of small account to hold a 

| family together in spite of the sever- 
' est stress of circumstances, to strug- 


gle for years to give an invalid wife 
or mother much-needed delicacies, 
or to try to alleviate the hard lot of 
'a eripple or of a and dumb 
| child? 


deaf 


Does it mean nothing to hold a 
farm, during years of hard times 
and failure of crops, to maintain 
| heart and when Nature 
| seems in league with the forces that 
test man’s physical and _ spiritual 
strength to the straining point? 

How little do such people realize 
that the spirit of their lives will 
reach out to help and uplift human- 
ity for all time! Little do they 
dream that, like the exquisite per- 
fume distilled from dead rose leaves, 
the fragrance of their unselfish deeds 
will sweeten and beautify the world 
long after they have passed away. 
On a higher plane they will realize 
that what they deplored as failure 
was, in truth, the noblest success. 

It is one of the saddest commen- 
taries on our national ethics that 
those who have tried with all their 
might to live up to the best they 
know are looked upon as failures if 
they have not accumulated money, 
written a notable book, achieved dis- 
tinction in science, art, music, or 
| some other field, or done some high, 
heroie deed that attracts the world’s 


courage, 





| apiece, who have spent their flower- 


| young man or woman who has assum- 


| 
prefer to spend their lives in the ser- | 


vice of others, in helping to elevate | 


mankind, in dispelling ignorance and 
vice, or in making the world a purer | 
and happier abiding place? 

There are teachers in this country, | 
not possessing a thousand dollars | 


ing and fruitage years in making 
possible broader life and larger suc-.| 
cess for thousands of their pupils. 
How shall they be rated? 

The delicate widow who has man- 
aged to support and educate a large 
family of helpless children; the 


ed the burden of caring for an en- 
feebled father or mother, or younger 
brothers and sisters for whose train- 
ing and education personal hopes 
and ambitions have been put aside; 
parents who have _ sacrificed their | 
ease and comfort, in order to give | 
their children a better start in life | 


than they had,—are these people, un- | 


| known outside of their limited circle, | 


| 
to be counted failures? | 

Tlave men and women failed be- | 
cause they have served as ladders for | 
others to climb upon? | 

If we could take stock of our civ- 
ilization, to-day, we should find that | 
the men and women who have done | 
most to sweeten and refine our na- | 
tional life have not been, as a rule, | 
the millionaires, or those who have | 
attained notoriety, but the plain, | 
everyday people, the burden-bearers, 
the sacrifice-makers. We should find 
that those who are doing the most 
to advance civilization in the aggre- 
gate, and to preserve the greatest of 
all our institutions,—the home,—are 
the unknown toilers. 

It is amongst the so-called fail- 
ures,—struggling farmers, poor me- 
chanies, clerks, day-laborers, half- 
paid teachers and clergymen, unself- 
ish mothers, wives, and _ sisters,— 
those who are doing the work of the 
world without hope of recognition 
or reward,—that we must look for 
our grandest successes.—Success for 
October. 





Not A Clerical Mission. 


Of a certain bishop, famous as one 
of the plainest men in England, the 
Liverpool Post tells a pleasing tale. 
One day, as this homely parson sat 
in an omnibus, he was amazed by the 
persistent staring of a fellow pas- 
senger, who presently said: 

“You’re a parson, ain’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Look ’ere, parson, would you mind 
coming ’ome with me to see my 





| attention. 


self-respect, and do not be afraid to 
look a man straight in the eye, even 
if he has made money when you have 
lost, or gained a position which you 
| have failed to attain. 
Who has the audacity to measure 
| money with character, or stocks and 


| bonds with manhood and woman- 
| hood? 
| Who shall say that houses and 





*This is No. 75 of our series of the World’s | 


Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 


Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, | 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, | 


and others, 


lands, position and social prestige 


of | 


wealth of mind, 
heart, or of culture? 


Who set up the 


compare with 


Hold up your head, maintain your | 
Pp} 


stamps with inferiority those who 








wife?” 


| almost fainted. 


The Ventriloquist and His Dog. 
The following is told of a ventril- 


| oquist, now famous, but at the time 


of this happening so hard up he used 


| to walk between the cities where he 


was to appear. On one of these 
tours he came to Philadelphia on 
foot, and on the road he picked up a 
miserable little dog “because it look- 
ed so much like he felt.” The story 
will explain what became of the dog. 

The first house he came to was a 
saloon, and of course he wanted a 
drink. He had no money, but went 
in anyhow to see what he could do. 


| The proprietor, a German, said: 


“Well, what will you have?” 

He said: “T’ll take a little whis- 
key,” and then, turning to the dog, 
he asked: 

“What will vou have?” 

“Tl take a ham sandwich.” 

The German was so surprised he 
He looked at the 
dog a moment and then asked: 

“What did you say?” 

“T said a ham sandwich.” 

Hans thought it wonderful that a 


| dog should be able to talk, and asked 
| who had trained him. how long it had 


taken, ete., and wound up with: 
“How much you take for him 2” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Ventriloquist, “T 

wouldn’t sell him at any price, but I 

am a little hard up now, and if you 


| will lend me $50 T’'ll leave him with 


you till T bring the money.” 

“All right.” said Hans. “TI just 
want him for a little while, so I can 
show him to some smart people I 
know around here.” 

So everything was settled, the 
‘money paid, ete., and as the ventril- 
oquist went out he turned and waved 
his hand to the dog and said: 

“Well, goodby, Jack. Tll come 
back soon.” 

“You mean son-of-a-gun, to sell 
me for $50 after all I’ve done for 
you! So help me Moses, I'll never 
speak another word as long as I 
live !?” 


And he didn’t. 





Every Wife Should Have an Allowance. 


It is one of the most humiliating 
elements in woman’s life in America 
today, and one of the phases which 
is most uncomplimentarily reflective 
upon American husbands, that a just 
allowance is withheld from many 
wives. No matter how small the al- 
lowance may be, so long as it is fair 
in proportion to the income earned, 
every wife should have a purse of her 
own, sacred to herself and her needs, 
and free from the slightest intrusion 
on the part of her husband. Every 





Imagining the wife was sick the 
clergyman went with the man. On 
arriving at the house the man called 
| his wife, and pointing to the aston- 
ished parson, said: 

“Look ’e ’ere, Sairry! Yer said 
this morning as I wur the hugliest 
chap in Hengland. Now, just yer 
look at this bloke!” 





gro who was doing some work for 
him, “that so few colored men com- 
| mit suicide ?” 


| Well, boss,” was the reply, “when 


standard that | a nigger sets down to worry he bound 


to go to sleep.”—New York Times. 


“Why is it,” asked a man of a ne- | 


wife is entitled to this, and no young 
man—lI care not how small his in- 
come nor what his reasoning may be 
—starts married life aright who 
withholds that courtesy and _ that 
right from his wife——Edward Bok, 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 





The Progressive Farmer is out in 
a new dress this week, and is a hand- 
some sixteen page journal. Editor 
Poe has continued to improve the 
| paper until it is easily one of the 

best agricultural papers in the 

South.—Littleton News-Reporter. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this 





department 


should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care | 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Did you ever feel that you must 
talk when you really had nothing of 
interest to relate? Well, that is just 
my idea of myself this 
However, as the season is advancing 
when all the little folks must wear 


morning. 


shoes and stockings, I will tell the 


mother, some short euts in mending | 
those holes that persist in appearing | 


in the knees and heels. Baste 


piece of net over the hole inside the 


stocking and far enough over the | 
edges to insure strength, then darn | 
back and forth through this netting | 


until all is covered. It not only 
wears better than ordinary darning 
but keeps the better 


shape. If the stockings are black 


stocking in 


and the netting. white, color it by | 


dipping it in ink or black dye. I 
have seen them mended by filling in 
with a erochet-hook, using a rather 
loose stitch, but many persons knit 


a strip to fill the hole after raveling 


back until they can eatch a sufficient 
number of sitches, then sew the new 
strip down firmly all around the 
This method is best for 
boys who are fond of playing mar- 
bles and whose knees are out long 
before the rest of the stocking is 
much worn. One mother I know and 
whose children look neat and well- 
eared-for, cuts pieces from old stock- 
ings like those she intends to mend, 


opening. 


and places the piece inside the stock- 
ing and darns the edges down nicely 
on the outside. 

Our letters this week are interest- 
ing, but we would like also to hear 
from Margaret, Silly Sue, Maybelle, 
Chatting Joe, S. W. Garner, Mrs. H. 
A. C., and Mrs. J. E.R. Please don’t 
wait to be called, as I am always glad 
to hear from you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





A Defender of the Girls. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I never like 
to come out against a man’s belief, 
but our young friend Horton has 
said some things about our girls that 
are hard for me to believe. Now 
what I shall attempt to say, is said 
with all respect to the opinions of 
others, and I hope that you will bear 
in mind that what I say is only my 
opinion. 

The first thing that our girls are 
accused of is nonsense. I can’t ima- 
jine what the girls could find to say 
about Shakespeare. if they should 
spend their time in talking about 
him. On the contrary of nonsense 
the girls of our section seem to me to 
be very sensible and use much good 
judgment. Sometimes I enter their 
homes and find them busily engaged 
in housework, and their homes are 
made very attractive by the pretty 
little additions of flowers, wall-pock- 
ets, and everything kept to its place. 


Again, we meet socially. Here they | 


are jolly, but always find more pleas- 
ure in sensible topics, music and 
games, than in slang. 

And one thing that assures me 








a | 


| that they are not filled with nonsense, 
| is their love for the church. Our 
church, here in the country, has 
lately been painted, floor carpeted 
and a new pulpit added, and most of 
this was made possible by the girls 





working up a play and making the | 


money. 

Again, our girls are accused of 
being vain. Our young friend cries 
out “all is vanity!” and looks to the 
future to see purer and better girls. 
I feel sure that the girls are getting 
better. More of them are getting to 
be educated. Nearly every girl in 
our neighborhood has the advantage 
of a college education, and surely if 
| education means anything, it shows 
the girls that God has a purpose in 
| this world, and it is their duty to 


| follow this’ purpose; it teaches them 
| that life is more than nonsense and 
| vanity, and gives them some idea of 
the value of a true woman. 


I must 
believe that our girls are coming to 
see more and more each day what life 
means, and they are striving to make 
the most of it. One said to me only 
a short time ago, “Our lives are too 
short to be filled with quarrels and 
fusses, but should be spent in mak- 
ing ourselves and others happy.” 

Aunt Jennie, it does pain me to 
have our girls called insincere. It 
is true that I am young, but I have 
I started at 
one so near as a sister and studied 
her as a sister, and then in studying 
other girls I have thought of them 
as other brother’s sisters. 

I reach this ecnclusion, that if our 
young lad of nineteen” would ob- 
serve very closely his sister (if he 
has one), then the other girls, remem- 
bering that they have brothers, that 
he would reach the conclusion that 
the girls are better than he seems to 
think them. 

And let me add that if he can’t 
find one in his county to suit him, to 
come to mine. 


studied the girls some. 


“Gc 


SEARCH WARD. 
Harnett Co., N. C. 





Some School-girl Pranks. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—The large fe- 
male institutions have again thrown 
their doors open for the reception 
of students, and how I wish that I 
could enter as one! Alas, “the mill 
will never grind with the water that 
has passed.” I had a fine time in 
school. My lessons usually 
right good, but my bad time came on 
examination for my memory was 
treacherous as to books. But I am 
reminded of the jully times we had, 
cheering the homesick girls with in- 
nocent pranks. For instance, one 
especially blue night, four of us girls 
got permission to sit up and “work 
examples.” Well, we had been at 
work some time (it was after eleven 
o’clock and all were supposed to be 
asleep on our floor) when the dgor to 
the room swung noiselessly open and 
we beheld one of the most hideous 
faces it is possible to imagine, and 
the figure was clad in pure white! 
When we looked up, there she—or it 


| —stood with arm extended toward 
us. Qne girl flew over the stove and 


landed in the middle of the bed be- 
yond it; another hid under the bed, 


were 








and a third fell over in a dead faint. 
I was frightened not so much at the 
figure in white as at the possible | 


consequences of disturbing every- 
body the Lilly, the 
ghost, perceiving the havoc, dropped 


in building. 





her mask and sheet and bravely came | 


to my assistance, but a teacher room- 


| ed next door on the same floor and 


= 





she, too, came, saw, left and sum- 
moned Prof. H., the principal. 
Well, the cloud blew over and af- 
ter all nobody was expelled, not even 
L’s love of fun; for, several weeks af- 
ter that, I had chicken pox,,and had 
to stay alone in my room, which was 
on the third story of the building. I 
was lonely and homesick. L’s room 
was next to mine. It was about nine 
at night and I was trying to read 
when, my window being open, sud- 
denly and mysteriously in flew a pil- 
low from outer space., I supposed 
that all the girls were in the chapel 
studying, but I ran to the window 
and called Lilly, believing she was 
the guilty one. She had intended to 
frighten me, but it was then her turn 
to get frightened. Before her name 
had hardly eseaped my lips, she be- 
gan begging me to hush, and I saw 
that she had walked out on top of 
the porch some distance from the 
window and thrown the pillow at me 
from there. Well, it cheered me, 


shuddered afterward at what might 
have been a serious prank. I “eross- 
ed a bridge that I never came to” and 
L. was a jolly good girl at heart, and 
meant no harm. I didn’t mean to 
talk so long. Good-bye. 

JENNIE ACTON. 





A Country Boy on Country Life. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—As you invite 
those who appreciate the Chat to 





| ture work, a 





write, I want to say I appreciate it } 


very much, and wish I could eontri- 
bute something of interest. 
boys do not wield a pen very grace- 
fully, and do not find much time at 


this season of the year for writing. | 


But after all, I reckon we get as 
much real joy out of life as our city 
Oh, what fun to ramble 
field and forest till mid- 


cousins. 
through 





can be like “this lumbering, slow, 
honest John, this John, so heavy, but 
so light of spirit; so rough upon the 
surface, but so gentle at the core; so 
dull without, so quiet within; so stol- 
id, but so good!” 

If you think it would be of inter- 
est to readers of the Chat I will send 
“The Devil’s Visit To Old Abe,” a 
poem written in the Civil War and 
published in a Southern paper, to 
go along with the letters on “Old 
Times in the South.” 

Extending to Aunt Jennie and all 
the Chatterers a cordial invitation 
to visit “Cherry Hill,” I am 

INDOLENT BILL. 

Chatham Co., N. C. 





The Advantage of Educating Oneself. 


It is unreasonable to suppose that 
no one but a college graduate can 
be educated, in the broader meaning 
of that much-abused word. If a 
young man or a young woman is 
wholly undecided as to his or her fu- 
four years’ college 
course may help to a decision, but if 
one is determined to follow a spe- 
cial line of work, he can make more 
college, 
sometimes, than in one. If, for exam- 
ple. he has chosen literature as a 
profession, he can study under a tu- 


rapid progress outside a 


: . ' tor in the subjects he desires and 
and did no harm. but as it landed be- | ’ 


vond the lamp from the window I | 


progress twice as fast as in college. 
The courses in all our universities 
are calculated for a mediocre stu- 
dent, who probably gives more time 
to athletics and outside matters than 
to study. An ambitious young per- 
son, who is anxious to do something 
in the world, has to drag along with 
the others, however willing he may 
be to forge ahead. With a tutor, or 
home study, he can push along as 
rapidly as he is capable of doing, 
witH no one to hold him back. It is 
possible to enter almost any profes- 


| sion after a course of home study, 
Farm | 


I have 


often heard lawyers assert that those 


without a college diploma. 


; members of the bar who studied in 


| cessful ones in practice. 


night ’possum hunting, and, before | 


you feel like you have been in bed 
half an hour, have “dad” yelling “get 
up 1? 


| were principally men of 


Sometimes we are cast down and | 


lonely; sometimes we think it is a 
cruel fate that keeps us toiling from 
early dawn till dark. But our de- 
spondeney is soon borne away on the 
bosom of the wind and we are ready 
to say: 
We envy not the princely man 
Tn city or in town, 
Who wonders whether pumpkin vines 
Turn up the hill or down. 


We care not for his marble halls, 
Nor yet his heaps of gold; 

We would not own his sordid heart 
For all his wealth twice told. 


We are the favored ones of earth, 
We breathe pure air each morn; 

We sow, we reap, the golden grain, 
We gather in the corn. 


The world may never call us “pol- 


; dall, and Ruskin. 


offices were invariably the most suc- 
They not 
only have the theory of law, but also 
know it in operation. 

Some educators once made out a 
who 
half- 
They 
first 
Tyn- 
They were greatly 

was discovered 


list of a hundred great men 
lived in England during the 
from 1850 to 1900. 
the 


genius, like Darwin, Huxley, 


century 


surprised when it 


| that only twenty of the hundred had 


received college educations. The 
others were self-educated, or had 
studied under tutors at home. This 


must have been more than a coinci- 


dence, and to my mind it is a re- 


ished” or “gentlemen,” but maybe we | 


markable the suc- 
cess of the modern system of edu- 
cation. It that the 
man who can only study at night is 


eommentary on 


means young 
under no handicap in the race for 
success because he is unable to spend 
four years in college. 





four years in college.—Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, in Success. 
Dangers breed fears, and fears 


more dangers bring.—R. Baxter. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

THE COAL STRIKE AND THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE.—tThe event of last 
week which attracted most attention throughout 
the country was the conference of coal mine own- 
ers with President Roosevelt and with President 





John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers, held | 
Great things were | 
expected of it and great disappointment resulted + 
Each side, it is said, went away with | 


at the White House Friday. 


from it. 
strengthened determination to fight to the bitter 
end. Morally, however, we believe it was a victory 
for the mine workers. 


tive, to President Roosevelt: 


“Confident of our ability to demonstrate to any | 
impartial tribunal the equity of our demands for | 


higher wages and improved environments, we pro- 
pose that the issues culminating in this strike 
shall be referred to you and a tribunal of your 
own selection, and agree to accept your award 
uper all or any of the questions involved. If you 
will accept this responsibility and the representa- 
tives of the coal operators will signify their will- 
ingness to have your decision incorporated in an 
agreement for not less than one year or more 
than five years as may be mutually determined 
between themselves and the anthracite coal mine 
workers and will pay the scale of wages which you 
and the tribunal appointed by you shall award, we 
will immediately call a convention and recom- 
mend a resumption of work, upon the understand- 
ing that the wages which shall be paid are to go 
into effect the day upon which work is resumed.” 

This and all other similar propositions the mine 
owners and mine operators arrogantly rejected. 
They belong to a stiff-necked generation, these 
mine owners, and they have steadfastly held out 
against having any body of men, however great 
their ability or lofty their character, decide as to 
the justice of the dispute between them and their 
laborers. No, the coal will not starve or rot, and 
the people will have to foot the bills in the end; 
so they, these modern lords of creation, await 
with stubborn indifference the time when starva- 


tion shall force the poor laborers to terms. 
* * + 


SOWING THE WIND TO REAP THE 
WHIRLWIND.—It is just such colossal impu- 
dence and perversity as this that is doing most to 
encourage socialism and anarchy in this country, 
for it is as true now as it was in the days of Sol- 
omon that those who sow the wind must reap the 
whiilwind. Already there is a strong and stead- 
ily growing demand for government ownership 
of the coul mines. It means something, when a 
man of such prominence and influence as Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale gives utterance to such senti- 
ments as the following: 

“The strike is bringing nearer the inevitable 
solution. This is the control or practical owner- 
ship of the mines by the State of Pennsylvania or 
ultimately by the nation. In a Republican Gov- 
ernment it is not possible, as it is not right, that 
twenty men or 50,000 men shall control a supply 
which the good Ged has given for mankind.” 

This means something, we say; it means vastly 
more when the New York Democratic State Con- 
vention, dominated not by the Bryan element but 
solely by the David B. Hill faction, declares itself 
in favor of goverument ownership of all anthra- 
cite coal mines. 

Undoubtedly the importance of this matter is 
not fully appreciated here in the South “where 
wood for fuel is abundant and where ten tons of 
soft coal are used for every ton of anthracite.” 
But in the great cities of the North it is a very 
serious matter. It is said that schools and hos- 


| do so would doubtless lose him and his party the 
This is the proposition | 
made by President Mitchell, as their representa- | 








| pitals are already being closed as a result. Twenty 
| dollars per ton is the price New York dealers 
| are now holding for, and wood is $1 per cord 


above the normal price. Some coal is being im- 


| ported from England, but freight rates are almost | 
| removal of the shelter will not destroy the trust 


prohibitive. 
* * * 
WHEN WILL THE STRIKE END ?—At this 
writing the end of the contest looks as far away 
as ever. The Mine Workers’ Union has showed 


| its strength and gives no sign of yielding. There 


| seems to be no great want among the laborers as | : ; : ae 
= sd | al State in many National campaigns, it is always 


yet. The mine operators say that the President | 
should send Federal troops to guard the mines 
while they import non-union labor to take the 
place of the strikers. But the President has no | 
constitutional right to do this, and moreover, to | 


support of organized labor. If he has any right | 
to interfere at all, he should have the right to 


compel the mine owners to submit to arbitration. 
* * * 


THE TOBACCO COMBINE.—The merger of 


the great tobacco trusts has been the subject of | 


| much comment both in this country and Europe. 
| It is a sight for the gods to see a dozen or so men 


get together and apportion off the world’s surface 
in the way these tobacco giants have done. “The 
tobacco trade of the world is in our hands. You 
ean take America and Cuba and the Philippines 
and control the market there; we’ll take England 
and Seotland and Wales, ete., and control affairs 
here without interference from you. The rest of 
the world we’ll divide up and work in such a way 
as may best suit us.” It is too early to say what 
effect this will have on the market here in Amer- 
ica. Only one thing is known—that it removes 
all English competition with the American To- 
baeeco Company. The interviews with Thos. F. 
Ryan and Col. John S. Cunningham, published in 
this number of The Progressive Farmer, shed all 
the light on the matter that we are now prepared 
to give. 
* * * 

THE ERA OF INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS. 
—Heretofore we have had American trusts and 
British trusts and German trusts, purely national 
affairs. But this British-American trust, it will 
be seen, is an international combination. “It is 
believed,” says Mr. Ryan, “that this is the first 
attempt to unite any great international industry, 
and its progress will be watched with interest 
everywhere. It may mark a new development in 
the direction of British and American interests 
joining hands instead of competing against each 
other in the sphere of commerce.” 

* * * 


TARIFF REVISION AS A TRUST REME- 
DY.—And this suggests to our thoughtful con- 
temporary, the Monroe Journal, some interesting 
observation on the tariff-trust controversy. It. 
says: 

“We have believed for a long time that those 
who were of the opinion that a reduction of the 
tariff would kill the trusts were leaning upon a 
broken reed, from the fact that when it became 
necessary to control the world market to prevent 
competition the great financiers would undertake 
to do this, and succeed, too. We now have the 
first international * * The result 
is that the Imperial Company will, as agreed be- 
tween the hitherto competing parties, be left in 
possession of the trade of the United Kingdom, 
while the American Company is not to be dis- 
turbed in the United States or Cuba, and the 
British-American Company will compete for the 
trade of the other parts of the world. What be- 
comes of a puny tariff schedule in the face of a 
thing like this? 

We print this quotation from the Journal not 
that we would have our readers believe that “the 
tariff has nothing to do with trusts,” as Senator 
Pritchard and some other Republicans say, but 


trust. * 


| tector. 
| that no meddling with the tariff will prove a suffi- 


| end Platt had to submit. 





because some Democratic speakers are exaggerat- 


ing the importance of the’ tariff as a trust-pro- 
Both Bryan and Roosevelt are agreed 


cient remedy for trusts, and they are right. The 
tariff does “shelter” some trusts, but the simple 


evil. 
* * * 


NEW YORK POLITICS.—Because New York 
is the wealthiest and most populous State in the 
Union and because the strength of the two great 


| parties is so nearly balanced as to make it a pivot- 


| worth while to watch its polities. 


The Republicans held their Convention week 
before last, and it resulted in a victory for Gov- 
ernor Odell, who seems to be a brave, clean and 
able man, and a virtual defeat for Senator Platt, 


| whose record and reputation is decidedly spotted. 
| Platt wished to nominate Geo. R. Sheldon, a cor- 
| poration lawyer, for Lieutenant-Governor. 
+ declared he would not accept renomination if 


Odell 


Sheldon were named for second place, and in the 
But no politician can 
submit more gracefully than Mr. Platt. He never 
fails to get on the winning side before it is too 
late. , 

Another triumph for decency in politics was 
scored in the Democratic Convention of the Em- 
pire State held last week. William S. Devery, who 
made such an unsavory record as chief of police 
in New York City, had so manipulated affairs as 
to get himself chosen to head his district delega- 
tion to the State Convention. The credentials 
committee, however, in view of “the wholesale 
corruption” practiced in his district, refused to 
seat him, and he went home vowing vengeance on 
David B. Hill. The Democratie candidate for 
Governor is Bird S. Coler, who also seems to be 
a clean, brave and able man. We doubt whether 
New York has ever had two more worthy Guber- 


natorial candidates opposing each other. 
* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA’S SENATORIAL CAN* 
DIDATES.—The Senatorial campaign in this 
State is growing more exciting. Messrs. Pritch- 
ard and Craig are still in the field, and C. B. Wat- 
son and Lee S. Overman have begun canvassing. 
And Mr. Watson has made it necessary for us to 
revise our estimate of Mr. Craig, to whom we re- 
ferred last week as being perhaps the most rash 
and radical of the Senatorial candidates. Craig’s 
Raleigh speech that we have since heard was more 
conservative than we had been led to expect, and 
if the newspaper reports do not misrepresent him, 
Mr. Watson is going further than Mr. Craig in 
appeals to prejudice and possion. In the struggle 
for supremacy in the East, it appears, Mr. Wat- 
son has sought to increase his popularity by de- 
elaring for the withdrawal of white aid to negro 
schools, a matter with which a United States Sen- 
ator has nothing in the world to do. But this 
policy may react. Many people think of the mat- 
ter much as a correspondent of Saturday’s Char- 
lotte Observer says: “No such utterance as this 
ever greeted the ears of North Carolinians when 
the State was under the leadership of Vance and 
Ransom. The lust of office had not then run men 
mad or caused them to forget the principles of 


justice and equity.” And of expediency also, the 
correspondent might have added. The Suffrage 
Amendment with its educational qualification for 
negroes would almost certainly be declared uncon- 
stitutional if the whites should abandon negro 
education. Mr. Overman is strongly defending 
the policies of his party, but has not yet been re- 
ported as trying to revive dead issues or arouse 
prejudices that should be allowed to rest. Ex- 
Senator Marion Butler, whose bitter fight against 
Pritchard in 1897 is still vividly remembered, has 
also contributed his mite toward the gayety of 
the contest. Though still National Chairman of 
the Populist Party and declaring himself waiting 
to attack both old parties in 1904, he has written 
a letter advocating the return of Mr. Pritchard 
to the United States Senate. Who was it invent- 
ed the bright phrase, “the varying bedfellowship 
of politics ?”’ 
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It is said that the Southern cotton mill trust 
is now a certainty. It will control 60 per cent 
of the spinning and weaving mills, and will be 
capitalized at $25,000,000. 





Asked about his injured leg last week our stren- 
uous and homely President said: “Oh, I feel a 
great deal better than I look.” 

As if that were anything unusual! 





The cotton crop report, published elsewhere in 
this issue, is full of interest. The average con- 
dition is still ten points below the ten-year aver- 
age, and the decline in the North Carolina condi- 
tion from 80 points a month ago to 68 points now, 
is remarkable. 





The Monroe Journal rises to remark: 

“We see that the ‘mantle of Vance’ is now 
busily falling upon the shoulders of a number of 
politicians. This is sad. These gentlemen ought 
not to be covered up.” 

This is “neat, but not gaudy,” as the Charlotte 
Observer would say. 





Without considering in any way the matter of 
guilt, we are glad to see that Jim Wilcox is to get 
a new trial because of the demonstrations against 
him, made for the purpose of influencing the jury. 
It is well that the Supreme Court has not allowed 
this offence against our judicial system to go un- 
rebuked. We need somewhat greater reverence 
for law here in North Carolina, anyhow. 





“There are two men in this country who are 
unworthy the grand and glorious name of Ameri- 
can citizen. One is the man who is unwilling to 
contribute his just and fair proportion towards 
a proper and economical support of his govern- 
ment, and the other is the man who will willingly 
submit +o the exaction of an unequal and unjust 
proportion for the support of his government.” 

This was the concluding sentence in the manu- 
script copy of a speech by Col. L. L. Polk, which 
we found among some old papers last week. The 
thought is a striking one, and as sound as it is 
forceful. 





The average length of the common school term 
in North Carolina for 1896 was 12.42 weeks; for 
1897, 11.73 weeks; for 1898 and 1899, each 14.06 
weeks; for 1900, 14.66 weeks; for 1901, 15.56 
weeks, and for 1902, 16.48 weeks—that is, for the 
fiscal year ending July 1st of each of these years. 
This table shows steady and gratifying progress. 
Some misguided honest men and some scheming 
dishonest men may stand in the way of further 
progress, but we believe that they will fail and 
that North Carolina will continue to go forward 
until she takes a creditable position in the educa- 
tional column. 





Governor Aycock has been much criticized for 
alleged abuse of the pardoning power, but the 
official figures show that he has not been more 
lenient than his predecessors. The people have 
heard of pardons during his administration much 
oftener than before because has made public an- 
nouncement of each pardon issued, thus exposing 
his action to all possible publicity and criticism, 
while other Governors have regarded the pardon 
mill as a more nearly private institution. Gov- 
ernor Aycock correctly thinks that the people 
have a right to know about such matters. 





have a 
committee suggest in advance topics to be con- 


It is an excellent idea to program 


sidered at any farmers’ meeting. We learn from 
a letter ‘rom Dr. J. F. Harrell that the following 
topics are tobe discussed at the next meeting of 
Columbus County Alliance: (1) The Expansion 
of the Business Agency. (2) Cultivating and 








Marketing Berries. (8) The Use of Harvesting 
Machinery as a Matter of Economy and Labor- 
Saving. (4) Co-operation in the Early Purchase 
of Reliable Fertilizers. This is an excellent pro- 
gram, and we congratulate the Columbus AIl- 
liancemen upon the progressive spirit evidenced 
by their action. 





However discouraging the outlook may be in 
some Eastern counties, it is undeniably true that 
the educational campaign led by Governor Ay- 
cock has accomplished great things in many sec- 
tions of the West. 
graph from the Monroe correspondence of the 
Charlotte Observer: ; 

“The important change is taking place outside 
of the incorporated towns. In some sections—not 
by any means in all, mind you—the country dis- 
tricts are literally getting on fire along the lines 
suggested by Governor Aycock and the other edu- 
cational leaders, for bigger and better school 
houses and larger districts, better teachers and 
more than one in a school, and local taxation, 
whereby the schools may be run eight 
months yearly. Take Union County for instance; 
there are some half-dozen ten months’ schools 
doing preparatory and high school work and run- 
ning ten months; there is a rural graded school 
running eight months, several public districts in 
which private schools supplement the public terms 
and make the whole from six to eight months. In 
a short while there will no doubt be a dozen rural 
graded schools in the county supported partly by 
local taxes. All this is taking place where there 
used to be little educational enthusiasm. This is 
the work that is re-making the old Commonwealth 
of North Carolina.” 


six or 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The martyr to religion is not the only heroic 
soul which exults amid the flames, and glories in 
dying for humanity. The altar and the sacrifice 
are seen as far back as we can look, Where ‘the 
sun rises upon history, there they are, the altar 
erect and the victim ready. What army of the 
olden time would march until the sacrifice had 
been made? What vessel would weigh anchor and 
spread sails, before the altar had drunk blood? 
Pay first the penalty of the gods! Take no for- 
ward step till the price be offered, till the benign 
rulers of the world have been softened by the 
sight of an altar grown red under the knife of a 
priest, and have filled their nostrils with the sweet 
savor of burning flesh! So the army stood with- 
out motion, the fleet without a sail unfurled. Not 
till after the sacrifice did waiting ships stand out 
to sea, did halted columns move to the “Forward 
march!” Gone is the ancient ereed, gone the 
olden rites, but the stern significance of the deed 
‘rests and abides with us evermore. No forward 


jstep does humanity take without the altar and the 


victim—without the splendid heroism which offers 
the one and the inexorable custom which demands 
the other.—From Thomas FE. Watson’s “Story of 
France.” 





An Accomplishment for Farm Boys. 


As evidence take this para- | 









makes success as a public speaker comparatively 
easy, and the ability to tell a first class story or 
get off a really good joke helps a man out of many 
difficulties all through life. A farm boy can have 
plenty of clean fun in learning how to tell a 
good story. In fact, I know of no better way.— 
From “Letters to a Farm Boy,” by Dr. Henry 
Wallace. 





The State’s Most Important Resource Is Its People. 


We have often reminded ourselves and informed 
other people that we have incalculable undevelop- 
ed resources in North Carolina, our streams, our 
forests, Gur mines, our quarries, our soil—that 
Nature has done for us her handiwork with her 
most gracious bounty; so that our undeveloped 
resources invite men under the pleasantest con- 
ditions t- productive industry. And so they do. 

But there is one undeveloped resource more 
valuable than all these, and that is the people 
It is about the@levelopment of men 
that I saall speak, more particularly about the 
development of the forgotten and _ neglected 
men. , 

In making an estimate of a civilization it is the 
neglected and forgotten man more than any other 
that must be taken into account. When you build 
a house, you make the foundation the strongest 
part of it, and the house, however ornate its ar- 
chitecture, can be no stronger than the founda- 
In considering the level of the life of any 
community, you must not give undue value to 
any class of men. A community is not rich be- 
cause it contains a few rich men, it is not health- 
ful because it contains a few strong men, it is not 
intelligent because it contains a few men of learn- 
in, nor ‘s it of good niorals because it contains 
good women—if the rest of the population also 
be not well-to-do, or healthful, or intelligent or of 
The class that we sometimes call 
the common people is the class most to be con- 
More- 
over in proportion as any community in the or- 
ganization of its society or in the development 
of its institutions lays emphasis on its few rich 
men, or its few cultivated men, it is likely to for- 
get and to neglect the foundations of its health. 
It is not these small classes that really make the 
community what it is, that determine the condi- 
tion of its health, the soundness of its social 
structure, its economic value and its level of life. 
The security and soundness of the whole body 
are measured at last by the condition of its 
weakest part. 

So much, if you please, to get the proper point 
If you have been in the habit, in your 
social studies, consciously, of dividing men into 
classes and of considering some more important 
in possibilities to the common weal than others, 
your studies are not in keeping with the dominant 


themselves. 


tion. 


good morals. 


sidered in the structure of civilization. 


of view. 


democracy of our country, and of our race. In 
any scheme of man-culture one man must be re- 
The 


doctrine of equality of opportunity is at the bot- 


garded of as great importance as another. 


tom of social progress, for you can never judge 
a man's capacity except as he was opportunity to 


| develop it—From Dr. Walter H. Page’s essay, 


| “The Forgotten Man,” published in “The Rebuild- 


Every farm boy should belong to a lyceum or | 


literary society, and should cultivate by way of | 


amusement, not merely the intellectual side of his 
nature, but his gifts of wit and humor. 
be a great help to every farm boy in after life 
if he will learn to be a good story-teller. 
tellers, we are quite well aware, are born and not 


Story- 


made, as are orators and poets, but every boy, not 
totally devoid of wit and humor, can learn to be 
a reasonably good story-teller if he will but study 
and practise. T have always regretted that, while 
at college, IT failed to join a club which met once 
a month for the sole purpose of practice in telling 
The man who ean tell a clean 
story that sparkles with wit and humor is always 
a favorite. He is the life of every company. It 


first-class stories. 


It will | 


ing of Old Commonwealths.” 





Oh, do not pray for easy lives. Pray to be 
Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
Then the doing of your work shall be no 
miracle. But you shall be a miracle. Every day 
you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of 
life which has come in you by the grace of God.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


stronger men! 


tasks! 


To-day is a king in disguise. To-day always 
looks mean to the thoughtless, in the face of a 
uniform experience that all good and great and 
happy actions are made up precisely of these 
blank to-days. Let us 
unmask the king as he passes. 





Let us not be so deceived. 





Emerson. 
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ARCHIBALD MURPHY, AND 
JOSIAH TURNER. 


Four of the Most Noted of the Many 


Noted Men Buried in Hillsboro, the | 


Ancient Capital of Orange County, 
North Carolina. 


Of all North Carolinians I believe 
that William Alexander 


stands in front of the Presbyterian 
Church in Hillsboro, was entrusted 
with the largest number of impor- 
tant offices by his people and his par- 
ty. On the east side of the monu- 
ment the more noteworthy ones are 
named as follows: “Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Senator of the 
United States, Governor of North 
Carolina, Secretary of &he United 
States Navy, member of the State 
convention of 1861, Senator of the 
Confederate States, arbiter of the 
Maryland and Virginia line.” He 
was also the Whig candidate for 
Vice President in 1852. The epitaph 
continues: “Fortunate in his descent 
and in the gifts of nature, he thor- 
oughly fitted himself for the duties 
of his profession and of public life. 
Possessing faculties of rare propor- 
tion and harmony, he adorned his 
career by a quick and dauntless cour- 
age, open and fixed principles of con- 
duct, an watering courtesy and a 
stainless name.’ 

A man of unblemished character, 
great natural ability, much learning 
and rare dignity, Graham left an 
impress of much importance on his 
times, and was for a score of years 


the acknowledged leader of the Whig | 


Party in North Carolina. Entering 
the University at the age of 16, he 
even then gave evidence of his pow- 
ers. Governor Swain regarded him 
as the most gifted man of his class, 
with the exception of Thomas Dews, 
also of Lincoln County. Dews fell 
a prey to intemperance and _ died 
young. Governor Swain is said to 
have pronounced him the greatest 
genius ever educated at the Univer- 
sity with the single exception of Gen- 
eral Pettigrew. 

Governor Graham is acknowledged 
to have been the most dignified and 
most distinguished-looking of all 
North Carolina’s public men. He is 
said to have modeled his character 
after that of Washington, and it is 
interesting to note that the same 
story is told regarding each to illus- 
trate his dignity. The story is that 
of the man who made a bet with a 
friend that he could slap Graham (or 





WM. A. GRAHAM, THOMAS RUFTIN, | 


Graham | 
(1804-1875) whose lofty monument | 


could contain himself no longer and 
| startled Graham by an outburst of 
| profanity, the substance of which 
was that he would see the last one of 
| the aforesaid peace members in 
Hades before he would do it. “The 
| honor of the State is at stake,” he 
said. “If we should abandon the 
| cause now, for generations the 
charge would be hurled at us that 
but for our faithlessness the Confed- 
| racy would have succeeded.” 
| And this suggests a parallel be- 
tween Graham and Vance. Each 
served the State as Governor and 
United States Senator, each was for 
many years the head of his party. 
Each was a great man, but they were 
great in different ways. Graham 
was grand in manner; Vance was at 
home with everybody. Vance could 
have been a demagogue, Graham 
couldn’t. Vance’s speeches, charged 
with striking wit and cutting satire, 
thrilled and stirred his hearers; Gra- 
ham, lacking the fire of the orator, 
was nevertheless an effective speaker 
by reason of his great learning and 
the never-shaken confidence of the 
people in his ability and integrity. 
Some one has said that Vance’s rul- 
ing virtue was patriotism, Graham’s 
prudence. 
“ Mr. R. H. Battle said to me a few 
days ago: “Graham was beyond dis- 
| pute ‘the great man’ of the State 
convention of 1861”—which did not 
| finally adjourn till July, 1862. One 
| Saturday Graham having left for his 
| home in Hillsboro, the convention 
| became involved in a parliamentary 
| tangle. At last one member said: 
“Well, let’s adjourn till Graham gets 
back; he’ll straighten it out.” The 
suggestion was adopted as the eas- 
iest way out of the difficulty. 

But Graham, the far-seeing, it is 
said, lost hope in the success of the 
Confederacy after 1862, and hoped 
that the South would make peace 
while in a condition to demand fav- 
orable terms. As the last effort in 
this direction he watched with great 
interest the famous Hampton Roads 
Conference. He was on very intimate 
terms with Judge John A. Campbell, 
one of the peace commissioners, and 
Mr. Battle has heard Governor Gra- 
ham tell Campbell’s story of the con- 
ference. It is as follows: Campbell 
was digusted with the lack of states- 
manship displayed by Jefferson Da- 
vis on this occasion. He thought the 
struggle hopeless and that the South 
should make the best terms possible. 
Davis, however, made the recognition 
of Confederate independence pre- 








Washington) familiarly on the shoul- 
der and, doing it, was met by a look 


ness. Once, too, Graham’s dignity 
was ruffled by the decidedly less dig- 
nified Vance. The story is that Gra- 
ham, coming home from the Confed- 
erate Congress toward the end of the | 
war, saw Vance privately and deliv- 

ered a message from the “peace mem- | 
bers” of Congress. The suggestion 
was that Vance should withdraw the 
North Carolina troops and so end 
the war, and make the best terms pos- 
sible with the enemy. “Is that your 
advice?” V.ance asked. “No,” replied 
Graham, “only a message.” Vance 


| familiar story that 
that made him sorry for his rash- | “ 


requisite to all negotiations. The 
Lincoln said, 
.et me write the word ‘Union’ and 
you may write what else you please,’ 


| was not related by Campbell, but 


what he said indicated that this was 
about the spirit displayed by Lin- 
coln. (This is, of course a palpable 
digression, but the importance of the 
subject is such that it may be ex- 
cused.) 

And now, if we may get back to 
Graham the man, it may be worth 
while to say that perhaps his great- 
est single public service was that of 
planning, as Secretary of the Navy, 


_ the wonderfully resultful Perry ex- 








pedition to Japan fifty years ago. 
Of all the great world movements of 
the last century the rise of the Jap- 
anese is one of the most noteworthy, 
and the Perry expedition was its be- 
ginning. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, by 
the way, that North Carolina has fur- 
nished four Secretaries of the Navy 
(Branch, Badger, Dobbin and Gra- 
ham), but no other cabinet officer has 
ever been chosen from this State. 

CHIEF JUSTICE RUFFIN 

A tall, imposing,though but slightly 
ornamented, marble shaft reminds us 
that we are at the grave of perhaps 
the greatest of all North Carolina 
jurists—“Thomas Ruffin, the first 
born of Sterling Ruffin and Alice 
Roane, born at Newington, King and 
Queen County, Va., November 17, 
1787; died at Hillsboro, Orange 
County, N. C., January 15, 1870.” 

The south side of the monument 
gives this outline of his career: 

“Graduated at Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, N. J., 1805. Admitted to 
the bar in North Carolina 1808. In- 
termarried with Anne M. Kirkland, 
December 7, 1809. A member of the 
State Legislature; Speaker of the 
House of Commons; a trustee of the 
University; twice a judge of the Su- 
perior Court; in 1829 a justice of the 
Supreme Court over which he pre- 
sided for nineteen years as its Oniet 
Justice.” 

Judge Ruffin was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest of all the men that 
have figured in North Carolina his- 
tory. One of the most eminent jur- 
ists of his day, he was at the same 
time a very successful business man 
and a man of broad culture and 
learning. He made a study of agri- 
cultural science, and his farming— 
unlike that of most professional men 
—was as profitable as it was pleasant. 
For years he was president of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Society. 
As a banker he was no less suceess- 
ful. When disaster threatened the 
old State Bank of North Carolina in 
1828, he was called to its head, mas- 





















































































































are every farmer’s aim. 


Potash 


in proper proportion is an 
essential aid to success. 
All that the best agricultural 
authorities have found out about 
fertilization is told in our books. 
We mail them free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
















RHEUMACIDE CURED HON . 


H. H. HARTLEY. 


“Tyno, N.C.. er. 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CG 
Gentiemen: I had adeeciinn for 


more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, eat, aston 


recommended 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottle I could raise 
and re my arm. and it has 
cured me. 7 regpesttnty, 
Signed) . HARTLEY 
Mr. Hartley ris one | the most promi- 
nevt and highly respected citizens of 
f Davidson County. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 
Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. A void substitutes. All drug- 
gists sell t. Price $1. 


Guilford College, N. C. 








Strong in equipment. Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
for high moral tone. Ex- 
penses moderate. Send for 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 











EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailinents of horses and cattle is 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister 
or Lotion. 





This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
atism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price 81.50 
per bottle. Sold by drugyists, or ser.t by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 














RUPTURE ¢i CURED. TRUSS FREE. You | 


$4 when cured. No cure | 


po pay. ALEX? 5 EIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 





Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of ‘body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from these ty pe 
wilt be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

~ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








OUR HURRY 


in Over, and now you can have your fence shipped 


the day your order is received. Try usona ‘‘Rush 
Order,'*’ and putit up this Fall. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Send model, sketch or photo of invention books § 
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tered the financial problems connect- 
ed.with it, and within twelve months 
had it on a safe foundation. A law- 
yer once said to me that Judge Ruffin 
liked money-making as well as any 
Jew ever did. Perhaps he did, but 
he was not miserly with it after he 
secured it. He entertained with the 
liberality and generosity character- 
istic of the old-time Southern 
planter. 

Judge Ruffin set a wise example 
for others in resolving to stake his 
reputation on but one form of public 
service. A seat in the United States 
Senate could have been his had he 
eared for it, but he preferred to 
serve his people as judge. And it is 
well for the State that he did so. 
North Carolina has never had, and 
few other States have ever Rad, an 
abler Supreme Court than when the 
elder Ruffin was at its héad with 
Judges Daniel and Gaston as asso- 
ciates. 

JOSIAH TURNER AND ARCHIBALD 

MURPHY. 

But here are two graves that set 
one to thinking, thinking of the 
nameless and unhonored heroes to 
whom we are indebted for so much; 
set one to wondering if, after all, the 
honors and titles which we so much 
revere are not rather poorly distribu- 
ted; remind us again that while we 
‘treasure the memory of Washington 
and Jefferson and all the other Rev- 
olutionary defenders of liberty, we 
perhaps owe as much to many men 
whose names we have never heard 
and who have slept for centuries in 
forgotten and neglected graves— 
men who in Europe generations ago, 
without the remotest chance of suc- 
eess such as cheered modern 
hero, sure only of persecution while 
living and of oblivion after death, 
gave “their lives and fortunes and 
sacred honor” in defence of princi- 


our 


ples whose victories would come too 
late for their children’s children and 
of causes that had ages of seemingly 
hopeless struggle before them. 

There is nothing truer than this, 
and no other great fact that is so lit- 
tle thought of. The writer must ad- 
mit that he himself is indebted for a 
full realization of it to a reading of 
Thomas E. Watson’s “Story of 
France” in the course of which the 
author says: 

“Not a single one of the liberties 
that we enjoy was conceived in 
America. Each and every one of 
them was cradled in the Old World. 
These principles of civil liberty had 
all been sprung in Europe and had 
for generations been forcing and 
fighting their way onward * * #* 
[through] the heroie efforts, the un- 
stinted self-sacrifice, the splendid 
devotion of the early martyrs, who 
dreamed of the blessings we enjoy 
and died rather than be silent. * * * 


was almost certain to be their doom.” 

But what has this to do with the 
Hillsboro burying grounds? This 
much—here in nameless graves sleep 
two men whose spirits, more nearly 


men whom’ North Carolina has seen 
for a century, were akin to those of 
the early martyrs and pioneers. Over 
in the northeast corner of St. Mat- 
thew’s is a mound, marked only by 
two pieces of pine board and the flag 
of that Lost Cause for which he 
fought—the grave of Josiah Turner, 
a man who never knew fear, who was 
himself our champion and his paper 
our pillar of fire in the darkest hour 
of North Carolina’s history, a man 
who, had he lived in the Middle Ages, 
would have died at the stake in de- 
fense of some great principle. And 
here by the door of the Presbyterian 
Church is a rounded heap of red 
earth, bounded by two pieces of 
rough slate innocent of lettering and 
ecarving—the grave of Archibald 
Murphy, himself a pioneer and a 
prophet. Living a less strenuous life 
than Turner, he, too, had a brave 
soul and fought no less sincerely and 
earnestly, even if less dramatically, 
in defense of great principles that 
put him in advance of his people. 

Both of these men received the 
prophet’s reward—died disappointed, 
and if not heartbroken, then only be- 
cause they had more heroic souls 
than common men. 

So well and so recently has Mr. J. 
W. Bailey told the tragic story of 
Judge Murphy’s life, (1777-1832), of 
his dreams and his patriotism that 
seemed to count for nothing but was 
really good seed that has_ since 
brought forth abundantly, that it is 
unnecessary for me to comment 


ful to note that Mr. Bailey’s appeal 


been answered only by “silence, pro- 
found and sad.” 


Josiah Turner (1821-1901) has 


Observer. 
the way in which this old man was 
treated. In the darkest hour of our 


time when Vance himself 
thought it imprudent to make open 
warfare on the enemy,” as a thought- 


even 


life in his hand, sacrificed his sub- 
stance, and smote the plunderers hip 
and thigh. Difficulties daunted him 


harder. But what was his reward? 
The only official notice of his ser- 
vices that I have even heard of was 
the refusal for twenty years to pay 
a debt honestly due him for printing 
done for the State. The old man 
may have been obstinate, unmanage- 
able, and somewhat erratic. 





The true heroes of our race are not 
those who blazon the march of great 
thought and great principles as they 
burst into final suecess. 
unmarked graves beneath the aceum- 
ulated oblivion of bygone ages. Their 
brains cradled the daring thought at 
a time when it was treason. 


gibbet, or the dungeon, or the stake, 





They lie in | 


Their | 


burning lips proclaimed it when the | 


that does not change the fact that 
he was treated unjustly; that his ser- 





than those of any other two public | 





ful man who knew him well said to | 
me recently, Josiah Turner took his | 


| Bright’s disease which is the worst form 


DQ YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism 
Bladder Trouble ? 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 


or 





of kidney trouble may steal upon you. 
@The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 
Backache, Uric Acid and Urinary Trouble. 
Among the many famous cures of 
Swamp Root reported in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the one we publish this 
week for the benefit of our reader, speaks 
in the highest terms of the wonderful 
curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 
Dr. KILMER & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN:—When I wrote you last 
March for a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, my wife was a great sufferer from 
backache, rheumatism and _ urinary 
trouble, also excess of uric acid. After 
trying the sample bottle, she bought a 
large bottle here at thedrug store. That 
did her so much good she nought more. 
The effect of Swamp-Root was wonderful 
and almost immediete. She has felt no 
return of the old trouble since. 
Oct. Igor F. THOMAS, 
427 Best St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lame back is only one symptom of kidney trouble—one of many. Other . 
symptoms showing that you need Swamp- Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and get up many times at night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or sediment in the urine, catarrh of the blad- 
der, uric acid, constant headache, dizziress, sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 
loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 
If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 


CQPXRiswT isos. 
DAR BILMERS CO. 











| four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
| that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 


further on his career. But it is pain- | 


In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 


| most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 


for a monument to Murphy, like that | 
appeal of President Alderman a de- | 
eade before to which he alluded, has | 


been the subject of two or three in- | 
teresting editorial sketches in the | 


It is shameful to think of | N. Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a 


Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr_Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 
der specialist. Hospitals use it with wonderful success in both slight and severe 
cases. Doctors recommend it to their patients and use it in their own families, be- 
cause they recognize in Swamp- Root the greatest and most successful remedy. 

To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver asd Bladder 
Remedy, Wil! do for YOU, Every Reader of the Progressive Farmer 
Mav Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 


If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history. send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 











sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. 


| Be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Raleigh Progressive Farmer. 


State’s history, as I have said, “at a | 


If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you can pur- 


| chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 


not; dangers only made him fight the | 


But | 


vices were not appreciated; that, as | 


some one writing reminiscences of 
Reeonstruction days said recently: 
“Joe Turner saved the State—and 
we never thanked him for it.”—From 
an article on “The Burying-Grounds 
of Hillsboro” by Clarence H. Poe, 
(Editor of The Progressive Farmer) 
published recently in the Charlotte 
Observer. 


Don’t make any misfake, but remember the name, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y,, on every bottle. 


The North Carolina Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Hair 


at RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 


By the donation of $1,500 from State Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 
Products, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the Society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 
Premiums. This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. Send for it, 
and full information. 

Great display of the Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 
retary T. K. Bruner. Finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. Beautiful Exhibit of Poultry. 
Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses. The Midway will contain many interesting 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. Low rates on railroad. All are invited to Ex- 
hibit free entry charges. Come and carry off premium, Address the Secretary, J. E, Pogue, 


Raleigh, N. C., for particulars, HON. J. A. LONG, itis 
C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 
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THE CHRISTIAN | LIFE 


NOTES ( oN ‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL | 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 12. 


Crossing the Jordan. 


| that those who are engaged in a 
sacred mission, as were the priests 
| who bore the ark of God, shall find 
| that obstacles disappear before them, 
even as the waters receded when the 
feet of the priests touched the Jor- 


| dan river. 


Joshua 3:9-17. 


Golden Text:—When thou passest | 
through the waters, I will be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow. Isaiah 43:2. 

The encouragement so freely given 
to Joshua was to prepare him for 
the active service which should fol- 
low. Indeed, the closing verses of 
our last lesson indicate the imme- 
diate preparation which he made for 
an advance across the Jordan River. 

The place that was chosen for the 
passage of the Jordan was at or near | 
its fords, opposite the city of Jeri- 
cho. Under ordinary circumstances 
it might have been expected that a 
vigorous opposition would be made 
by the Canaanites to the crossing of 
the Israelites, but the swollen condi- 
tion of the Jordan river doubtless | 
led them to think that the passage 
of the river was an impossible task, 
under the existing conditions. 

The Ark of God in the Van.—It 
was a significant feature of the cross- 
ing of the Jordan that the ark of 
God, borne by the priests, led the 
way. In the wilderness the people 
had been led by the pillar of cloud 
by day and the pillar of fire by night. 
Now these tokens of the divine pres- | 
ence seem to have disappeared, but 
the ark of God remained as the visi- 
ble and efficient symbol of Jehovah’s | 
guidance. 

A Miraculous Interposition.—The 
Scriptural narrative of the passage 
of the Jordan shows that there was 
a miraculous element in this great 
event. No naturalistic explanation 
will account for all the phenomena 
which are recorded. God clearly and | 
miraculously interposed that the wa- | 
ters of the Jordan might be rolled 
back and his people permitted to 
cross in safety on dry land. 

Israel Clean Over Jordan.—There 








have been various famous ee | 
of rivers, such as that of Caesar over | 
the Rubicon, but none more impor- | 
tant than this crossing of the Israel- | 
ites over the Jordan. It marked their | 
entrance upon the Promised Land, 
and separated them from the wander- | 
ing life of the wilderness in which | 
they had spent so many years. 

Memorials of God’s Mercy. 
accordance with Joshua’s command, | 
two memorials were set up, commem- 
orating God’s mercy to the people in 
the crossing of the Jordan. Each of | 
these memorials consisted of twelve 
stones, representing the twelve tribes 
of Israel. One was set up in the | 
midst of the river bed of the Jordan 
where the priests had stood, bearing 
the ark upon their shoulders while 
the Israelites passed over. The other 
was set up on the bank of the river, 
to serve as a permanent reminder 
of that great day when the Jordan 
was driven back from before the ad- 
vancing host of God’s people. 

Some Practical Teachings.—This 
incident in the history of Israel is | 
instructive in many ways. It shows 


Tn | 








Christ our Pilot. 


“Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me!” is one 
of the most beautiful contributions 
to hymnology by any American hand 
during this generation. Its author 
was Rev. Edward Hopper, at that 
time the beloved pastor of the Church 
of the Sea and Land in Markct 
Street, New York. The same title is 
given to ou® Divine Master in Ten- 
nyson’s exquisite lines, “Crossinz the 
Bar.” All through our experi?nee3 
in life we need to have Jesus at the 
helm. He knows where the shoals 
and the stinken rocks are and where 
the safe deep water is also; if we are 
wise, we will let the Omniscient Pilot 
do the steering. His disciples had 
a rough night of it while he was 
asleep in the stern of the boat; he 
was teaching them a lesson; and 
when in their extremity they called 
up the Pilot, the storm lulled, and 
their fishing smack swam safe into 
the harbor.—Rev. Theodore Cuyler. 





The True Way of Finding Happiness. 


All who run after the gilded char- 
iot of joy get covered with dust, and 
are left limping along the road quite 
bereft of that degree of comfort with 
which they started on the mad race. 

Yet sometimes, when the quest for 


| one’s own happiness is quite out of 


mind, when one is absorbed in mak- 
ing some one else happy, down like a 
bird from the highest heavens. comes 
joy, and settles as if at home, in the 
heart that has forgotten itself. 

Happiness is never touched by the 
hand that reaches out for it too eag- 
erly. It flies into some hand open to 
give, not stretched out to receive. 

The angels always appear unex- 
pectedly, as did the angel who sat 
by the tomb when Mary visited it at 
dawn. Going out to mourn, she was 
met by unimaginable joy. 

How often does the long-antici- 


| pated feast turn out to be a famine, 
| gaiety having fled from the house 
| overborne by much ponderous prepa- 
| ration. 


He who seeks happiness for its 
own sake shall lose it, and he who 
loses happiness for another’s sake 


| shall find it, even in the hour when 
| he thinks it is gone from him for- 


ever, and is content to have it so.— 
October Woman’s Home Companion. 


Mrs. Roosevelt is said to have em- 
phatically refused to entertain 
Grand Duke Boris, Russian prince 
of the royal blood and cousin of the 





| Czar, who is now on a visit to this 


country. Boris is the same who 
drank wine out of a chorus girl’s 
slipper, and who has been wallow- 
ing in the mire of the slums of the 
great American cities since he came 
over, much to the annoyance and in- 
dignation of the municipal enter- 


tainment committees at various 
places. Mrs. Roosevelt has honored 
American womanhood and _ proved 


herself a queenly First Lady of the 
Land by her decision in this matter. 
| —Charlotte Observer. 





Pianos and Organs. 


A Great Saving by Buying Through 


The State. Business Agency. 





Improved Alliance 


SEWING MACHINE. 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


Warranted for QO Years. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
WOK: CONOR « 6b o6.ciese o os18% 31088 $18.50 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 





Box Cover Ae $17.50 
Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
Box Cover .... . -§16.50 





Our Five-Drawer “Drop Head” 


Machine is a Beauty. 
Price only $17.50. 





The above are all the Improved Al- 
liance Machines. We are offering no 
other machines now. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 





Now is the time to send in your 
orders for— 
Plow and Pldéw Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Disc) 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
.Poultry and Farm Fencing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, ete. 
Granulated Sugar to-day is worth 
$4.65 per 100 pounds, but is subject 
to change without notice, as all.other 
prices are. 
Green coffee from 8c. to 10c. per 
pound. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEE ' 


Send for Prices. 














SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, choice 
Late Crimson......... 








White Blooming Crimson.. 
Red, good 


Sapling, prime.... 
Sapling, choice.... 
Lucern or Alfalfa 





GRASS SEED: 
Timothy, choice.. 





Orchard, prime.... 1.55 a 
Orchard, choice.......... . 1.65 sad 
Tall Meadow Oat, choice....... 1.65 oe 


Kentucky Blue, fancy abaxtiine 1.40 “ 
Red Hing 4 or Herds, prime, in 


Red Top or Herds, muney. 

















clean, per fb 8 per h. 
Perennial Rye -90 per bush. 
Italian Rye...... . 1.00 
NE cea cccsncckansdoscncesscsasecesncsee l4c. per b. 

SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
ROE peace erat tac sips maces cei aassene $1. 4 per bush. 
NRE EOE ccsccacheacccacsaschcaspuiensases 1.1 
Blue Stem or Purple Straw ) 13 a“ 
Beardless Fulcaster ao ae sd 
Currells Prolific “6 
Harvest King “ 
Bearded Varities— 
Bearded Fulcaster................ 1.15 sd 
Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 “ 
SEED OATS: 
Va. Winter, or Turf, priure... .60 “ 
Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .65 “6 
Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 50 “ 
VETCH: 
Hairy er Sand.. fe 9 per b. 
English Winter 06 per hb. 
Winter Rye.......... «.  .72 per bush. 
Rape, Dwarf Essex............... . 06 per bb. 


2% bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 ibs. Keg Soda, in 112 tb. kegs, 1% cts. per 
tb. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 1144 cts. per fb. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, who contributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Jagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give me a list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


106 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Building,) 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


MALE AND FEMALE 








Tuition’: From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept 1, 1902. 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C. 
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_CORRESPONDENCE 


TOBACCO USING CONDEMNED. 
Mr. Lane Severely Criticizes the Habit—- 
Farm Notes from Craven. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We have had beautiful weather 
for housing crops the past week. Cot- 
ton is opening rapidly, too fast for 
a good crop, and much that is open- 
ing has been hastened by rust which 
has prevailed more or less over the 
county, but not so much in the east- 
ern part of the county as in the west- 
ern part. Corn crops are the best for 
years past, and the contrast with the 
very short crop of last year is so 
marked that farmers are buoyant and 
hopeful, notwithstanding last year’s 
depression. 

Tobacco farmers are so jubilant 
over their returns, that many of 
them don’t seem to find a good use 
for their cxtra money, and much is 
wasted in drunkenness. From the 
remarks of many as to their tobacco 
acreage next year, it would seem that 
a very severe tobacco craze is likely, 
and should it come, there will hardly 
be enough food raised to feed the to- 
bacco farm>rs. They laugh now at 
the poor cotton farmers, but if the 
tobacco area is increased as threat- 
ened, they may have to mourn their 
folly ani bow submissively to the 
eorn and meat raiser. 








To some of us this entire tobacco 
business is a nuisance. If Paul was 
right when he ssid, “God forbid that 
I should do evil that good might 
come,” then the whole tobacco busi- 
ness is wrong, for it brings in, at 
times, a large revenue to the raiser 
and manuiacturer, but loss of money, 
brain, and general manhood to thou- 
sands upon thousands of our boys, 
young men, and even old men of our 
State, and after s careful review, and 
preview of the tobacco business, I 
feel no hesitancy in pronouncing the 
entire business an unmitigated evil 
from beginning to end. Talk about 

“revenue”, “can’t do without money,” 
etc. When we compare money with 
true manhood, and ruin the latter to 
get the former, surely our kind Heav- 
enly Father is displeased, and the ele- 
ments of true manhood are rapidly 
waning in the hebitual slaves of to- 
bacco, especiativ the cigarette smok- 
er, and there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of this latter class. Surely we 
need stronger legislation or more 
and better work in our common 
schools to show the boys of our land 
what a curse they are voluntarily 
bringing on themselves by the use of 
tobacco in any form, and especially 
the cigarette. 


When will our teachers and preach- 
ers arouse themselves to the fact that 
they are largely responsible for the 
continuance of this tobacco nui- 
sance? We actually had a preacher 
a few years ago on our circuit, who 
chewed and smoked tobacco. Some 


of the young people of our communi- 
ty that had been taught that the use 
of tobacco was injurious, had quit, 
but when this preacher came around 
and was secn with his cigar and quid, 
When we older 


they began again. 


people advised them, 


man and he smokes.” 
toward destruction, and oftentimes 
the preacher causes the destruction 
which he is trying to preach to pre- 
vent, viz: the destruction of the Tem- 
ple of the Living God (our bodies), 
and the loss of an immortal soul. 

No man should do anything for 
money, that has a general tendency 
to destroy body, mind or spirit. 

Chills have not prevailed in our 
eastern section yet to any great ex- 
tent,but there are some cases of diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and said to be 
some few cases of small pox. 


D. LANE. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





How to Build a Rural Telephone Line. 


For a telephone line less than five 
miles in length No. 14 B. B. galvan- 
ized iron wire is advisable, price of 
which is $5 per mile, f. 0. b. ears, 
Chicago. This is a high grade of 
wire, and must not be confounded 
with No. 14 steel or galvanized 
fence wire, which can be furnished 
at a much lower price. For lines 
over five miles in length No. 12 gal- 
vanized iron wire is advisable, be- 
cause of its increased conductivity, 
which makes the operation of the 
telephone much more satisfactory. 
All splices or joints in the line wire 
should be carefully made in accord- 
ance with the usual manner of mak- 
ing telegraph and _ telephone line 
joints, and should properly be solder- 
ed. As few joints as possible are ad- 
visable. Short lengths of wire are 
therefore objectionable. The wire 
mentioned above comes in half-mile 
coils. 

Where only a single wire is used 
fifteen to twenty poles to the mile 
are enough, except where corners are 
turned, at which places they should 
be closer together. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures in the construction of a tele- 
phone line is the ground wire at both 
ends of the line. This refers to cases 
where only one wire is used. The 
ground wire should be made as fol- 
lows: Take an iron rod or pipe, at 
least five-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, and six feet long, solder the 
wire to one end of it, preferably the 
lower end, and drive it into ‘the 
ground to its full length. It must 
go down to moisture to give good re- 


sults. A ground rod driven in a cel- 
lar is generally the best. If the 
ground wire is not constantly in 


moist earth the telephones will not 
work up to their best form. 
Telephone poles of white cedar 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length 
can be obtained from 85 cents to $1 
per pole delivered. Oak brackets 


may be had at 2 cents each; pony | 


glass insulators at 8 cents each; two- 


pin cross arms at 12 cents each, f. o. | 


b. cars Chicago. 


On lines which will never have 





“A LITTLE COLD,YOU KNOW?” | 
will become a great danger if it be} 
the | 
Nip the peril | 


allowed to reach down from 
throat to the lungs. 


in the bud with Allen’s Lung Balsam, 





a sure remedy containing no opium. 





| 
they would 
simply say, “Your preacher is a good | 
So on he goes | 


more than five telephones connected 
to the same wire, we recommend the 
use of the dry-cell type of series tel- 
ephoning, costirig about $10. This 
is the “Farmer telephone.” . We do 
not recommend the use of these se- 
ries telephones on lines having more 
than five telephones on the same 
line, nor do we recommend them for 
use on lines which are already equip- 
ped with bridging telephones. 

For lines having more than five 
stations we recommend the use of 
nothing but bridging telephones, 
which are provided with powerful 
generators for signaling and ringing 
purposes. Such telephones in the 
same style of cabinet work sell at 
$14 each, f. o. b. cars Chicago. These 
telephones are equipped with effi- 
cient carbon lightning arresters. 

Chicago, IIl. J. C. KEELY. 





Mr. W. J. Walker complains that 
other sections have been given pref- 
erence in free rural delivery of mails 
when our route was laid out first. He 
says he can not understand the rea- 
son. One reason that suggests itself 
to me rather forcibly is the poor con- 
dition of our roads. I have traveled 
over a number of free rural delivery 
routes in other States, but I have 
never seen one over a road as poor 
as most of these in this section. Our 
roads are a disgrace to a progressive 
trucking and farming section like 
ours.—Robt. S. Taylor, Duplin Co., 
N. C. 





How’s This? 

‘We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
a@ny case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props ., Toledo, O. 

We the unde)signed, have known F. J. Che- 
moy for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
end financially able to carry out any obliga- 


tions made by their orm. 
WaueraTavax, Wholesal Draggicts Bey oO. 
Watpine, rss Manvin, olesale D 

*s Catarrk Cure istaken internally, 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
the system. Price, Tic. peg Savio. Sold by alJ 
’s Family Pills are the best. 





The INTERIOR Appeals to that Which 
is best in the Life of the Family. 


THE INTERIOR. 


An ideal Christian family paper. 
byterian weekly. With sixteen ably edited ppart- 
ments; with never less than thirty-six pages in its 
weekly issues ; with renowned contributors ; beau- 
tiful special numbers and handsome illustrations, it 
is not surpassed by any publication for any price. 
Included in its many departments, each edited by 


A looting Pres- 
ae 





men of special ability in their line, might be men- 
mentioned the following : 
The World, 
Editorial Topics, 
Contributed Articles, 
Religious World 
Lighter Literature. Book Reviews. 
Our Young People, Church News. 
Financial Review. 
A postal card request will bring you sample copies. 
Yearly Subscription Rate $2.50. 
Address. THE INTERIOR, 


Missionary Work. 
Church Service, 
Piths and Points. 
The Home. 





69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM—with the =. 


Sorte Seirregulantag:* 
eiicel sion I INCUSATOR 


Thousands in succescful operation. 
eat pried Le 1st-class hateher made. 
Send GEO. H. STAHL, 
Tilus. 5 ah 114 te 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Ti. 


Seed Wheat. 


Reduced Prices to Close Out. 


Bearded or Smooth. Yield 80 to 45 bushels 
peracre. Sold on Guarantee. Send for book- 
let, ‘Wheat Growing” to 

W. R. KNOX. 
Box 100, INTERCOURSE, PA. 














EVERY FARMER 


Should Plant Some Strawberries. 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
= to buyers) makes the growing ef them 
or pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 

Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


Oo. W. BLACKNALL, 
President Continental Plant Co., 
No. 23 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Omaha, Neb.—$33.00, Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account 
National Convention Christian 
Church. Tickets on sale October 14, 
15, and 16th, final limit October 28, 
1902, except by depositing ticket 
with joint agent Omaha, and on 
payment of a fee of 50 cents, an ex- 
tension can be had so as to leave 
Omaha not later than November 30, 
1902. 

Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, 
Ga., and return at rate of one fare 
for the round trip, account annual 
meeting Farmers’ National Con- 
gress. Tickets on sale October 5th 
and 6th, limited returning October 
14, 1902. 

Rate from Raleigh via Atlanta, 
$12.85; via Augusta, $12.70. 

Richmond, Va.—Raleigh to Rich- 
mond, Va., and return one fare for 
the round trip, account Annual 
-Horse Show. Tickets on sale Oc- 
tober 13th to 18th, final limit Octo- 
ber 20th. Rate from Raleigh $5.30, 
which includes one admission ticket 
to the races. 

Washington, D. O.—Raleigh to 
Washington, D. C., and return $8.30, 
account Thirty-sixth Annual En- 
campment Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Tickets on sale October 3, 
4, 5 and 6; final limit October 15, 
except by depositing ticket with 
joint agent, Washington, D. C., not 
later than 12 o’clock noon of October 
15 and on payment of a fee of 50 
cents and extension of the final re- 
turn limit to November 3 may be 
obtained. 

New York.—$18.30 Raleigh to New 
York and return during G. A. R. 
Reunion at Washington. Tickets on 
sale October 3, 4, 5 and 6, with final 
limit October 15. 

For full particulars, information, 
ete., call on or address T. C. Sturgis, 
city ticket agent, Yarborough House 
building, Raleigh, N. C 
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Agricultural Scholarsuips. You can geta 
September 4, 1902. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 
If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


= The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina & 
offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 


Scholarship by applying now. . oliege opens 


Farmers’ bo s, Do not ge | the o , epportnntty to getan Edvestion. It means suc 
cess in your work; it means a deli avocation for life. The College aso offers 
‘aany opportunities for SELF-S\/PPORT. Coilege cat»logue will be sent for the asking. 


Aduress any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 
CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. OC. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








(Tuesday, October 7, 1902, 











_ WOMAN'S WORK _ 


"Seth Cures lee Tired and Nervous 
Women. 


The complaint of over-work and 
nervousness as a result, comes up 
from so many sources, that one is 
led to look for remedies, other than 
drugs, as a means of relief. That the 
monotony of daily life, especially 
when the house-mother has no help, 


is wearing to one’s mentality as well | 


as to one’s physical nature, cannot 
be denied. Too many examples, the 
effect of such a life, confront us 
every day. 
lief at hand if only they are used; 


of time is given and the sufferer 
pleds on, deceived by her own short- 
sightedness. 

Think of the pleasure and profit 


of growing flowers, requiring only | 


. little hag yer day i ™ im © | health and cheerfulness, and in no 
a ee Sere See ee | simpler, wiser way can this be done, | 


fresh air and sunshine, and no drug 
furnishes so perfect a tonic, none so 
restful or invigorating, the delight of 
watching the gradual development, 
(one of nature’s mysteries) from dry 
seed to perfect growing blossoms. 
No one can fail to be happy, to for- 
get worry, while thus interested. 


Every tired woman, tired from the 
necessary daily duties, should have 
some light, if possible, fancy work 
at hand with which to chase away the 
vapors of dull care. There is magic, 
often, in bright colors, and the old- 
fashioned, yet ever present and rest- 
ful art of crocheting, in which the 
fancy for bright hued wools or silks 


may be indulged, is one of the sim- | 


plest varieties of fancy work, yet one 


from which many useful articles for | 


wear or household adornment may be 
evolved. Once become interested in 


these soft, bright-hued materials, and 


see how soon worry will vanish, and | 


a genuine sense of rest and pleasure 
will relegate the nerves, with their 
ills, to a back seat. Equally delight- 
ful, but requiring a little 
thought and concentration are silk 
embroidery and lace making. Upon 
these one must bestow more thought, 
while in crocheting. the needle slips 
softly and rapidly through the soft 
meshes almost making its own way— 
to the hurried, “one, two, three,”— 
which is no way interferes with con- 
versation. 


Battenberg embroidery is very 
popular, and at the same time very 
simple, and can be put to so many 
useful adornments; then, too, it is 
easily done and lasting. It is exten- 
sively used on all articles of dress, 
on table linen and on bed linen. The 
materials are inexpensive and it is 
pre-eminently the work which is al- 
ways ready to be “picked up” at odd 
moments. Many women have suffi- 
cient talent to sketch and color in 
water colors or oil, bits of out-door 
beauty in flowers or landscapes, and 
there is no simple art which affords 
a more delightful recreation than 
this, even though the work is crude 
when finished. Often the first at- 
tempt opens a vista before unknown, 
a possibility undreamed of, when one 


| of one’s home surroundings. 
There are sources of re- | 


cane | work, has its charms, though they 
but too often the objection of lack | are less like pastime than what we 


| and to her family, to in some degree 


| to a higher, more elevating plane of 


_ rials for our handiwork, or in our 


| duty and pleasure the potent me- 
selecting, combining and contrasting | 


more | 


| finds that her first effort is at least | 


a partial success, and that future ef- | 
fort may develop talent which will | 
lead to greater success. 

Then there is the kodak, not diffi- 
cult to learn, that is to make pic- | 
tures, which at least, charm the mak- 
er and the home circle. Bits of the | 
home and the farm, pictures of the | 
children in all their attitudes, and | 
we might suggest, in all tempers, (to 
be used as corrections of ugly hab- 
its), pets, fine poultry or stock, to be 
enjoyed as one’s very own work, or to | 
be sent to distant friends, souvenirs 
Even 
the old-fashioned industry, patch- 


have suggested. 
Every woman owes it to herself 


keep in touch with the times; more 
she owes it to both to preserve her 


than by doing some of these things, 
which by taking the mind off the 
useful and necessary duties, lifts it 


thought. We cannot associate with 
the beautiful without feeling its be- 
nign influence, to be more patient 
and faithful in our sternest duties— 
whether we find it in flowers and sun- | 
shine, in our out-door recreations, 
in bright colors, in beautiful mate- 





effort to catch the loveliness of na- 
ture in a tree, a hillside or valley; 
we are made better and happier, and 
above all, stronger for the actual du- 
ties of life. These things draw our 
attention away from things, which, 
though necessary, are  harrassing, 
counter-balancing their tiresome in- | 
fluences, making toil a recreation, 


diums through which to attain con- | 
tentment and happiness in life. Let | 
us then seek to mingle pleasure with 
labor and knowledge with work, that 
none of the good things of life es- 
cape us; but that in such pursuits, 
the head, the heart, and the body, 
may be brought into perfect har- 
mony, and the ills entailed from a | 
narrow, strenuous life after the | 
things that perish be banished. 

The world beautiful lies around 
and above us, inspiration and aspi- 
ration must come to all, if only we 
study this wonderful book; we may 
enjoy it without, and we may take its 
teachings witn us within the narrow 
walls of the plainest home and | 
weave thein into its adornments, its | 
teachings and living, and thus lift 
ours‘ Ives above the burden of home 
duties, while doing them sincerely 
and conscientiously—Mrs. S. E. 
Buchanan, in Texas Farm and 
Ranch. 








Some farmers claim that cotton | 
essed this year will be light; that 10 | 
per cent or more have no kernels. If 
they are correct, cotton should more | 
than “third” itself.—Tarboro South- 
erner. 


AT THE FIRST SIGN of a| 


| 

| 

dane 

cramp or other pain in the peared 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





take Perry Davis’ Painkiller in hot 


water, sweetened, and you have mas- 
tered the difficulty. 
Painkiller, Perry Davis’. 


There is but one | 
25 and 50c. 






| Cole, Waynesville; P. H. 
| Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 


Every mother can have, free, our 


book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. 
save many a medica) bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 

delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 

cured gentle for 50 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cen 


—. &S. FREY, wn shteanne non MD. 


It will 
Tt teaches 








| NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 


DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ( ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busines, 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L‘ncoln County. 


Moyock, 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John Graham, Warrenton, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOOIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sher- 


| man, Raleigh. 


Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck. 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Beck, Southern 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOOIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
Treasurer—C. B. Denson, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 

Secretary-Treasurer—T, B. Parker, 
boro. 

Executive Committee—J. Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb. 


Hills- 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

8S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffield, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; 


| (3) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, 


Auburn; (5) J. 8S. Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. T. McCallum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Horse Shoe, 

Howard Browning, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce, Reidsville, 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS, 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McCarthy, Hotanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator, 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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© SMOKE YOUR MEAT AT WITH 
KRAUSERS LIQUID EXTRACTar SMOKE 


Cizcu car. E. KRAUSER & BRB. MILTON. PA, 





T. W. BLAKE, 
JEWELER AND SILVERSMITH, 


Keeps a full line of Watches, Clocks, and 
Jewelry of ali kinds. 
Plain Rings, Badges and Seals made to 
order. 
ecialattention given to mail orders. Call 
examine stock or write to 


T. W. BLAKE, 


109 Fayetteville Street, 
RALEIGH, N.C, 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Gord Annual Session Opens Sept @, 1902, 


Board and Generai Tuition $135. 
Apuly for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD 


an 








SPECIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


Omaha, Neb.—$33.00 Raleigh to 
Omaha, Neb., and return, account Na- 
tional Convention Christian Church. 
Tickets on sale hg > 14, 15 and 16, 
final limit Oct. 28, 1902, except by de- 
positing ticket with Joint Agent, 
Omaha, and on payment of a fee of 
50 cents, an extension can be had so 
as to leave Omaha not later than 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Macon, Ga.—Raleigh to Macon, Ga., 
and return at rate of one fare for the 
round trip, account Annual Meeting 
Farmers’ National Congress. Tickets 
on sale Oct. 5 and 6, limited return- 
ing Oct. 14, 1902. 

Rate from Raleigh via 
$12.85, via Augusta $12.70. 

For full particulars write or call on 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Yarborough House Building, Raleigh, 


Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


Atlante 





For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. O. 
WwW. A. TURK, P. Tt. WM. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. 0. 


SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Ralei 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. OC. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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Tuesday, October 7, 1902. ] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
A SPELLING TEST. 


Something a Little Harder than ‘‘Eh 
Kurnel’s Sun.”’ 


If you can spell every word cor- 
rectly in the following rhymes—all 
legitimate expressions—you may con- 
sider yourself qualified to enter any 
spelling bee: 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell— 

Spell phenakistoscope and knell; - 

Or take some simple work as chilly 

Or gauger or the garden lily. 

To spell such words as syllogism, 

And lachrymose and synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and saccharine, 

Apocrypha and celadine, 

Jepnine and homeopathy, 

Paralysis and chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 

Is certainly no easy task. . 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamchatka and erysipelas, 

And etiquette and sassafras, 

Infallible and ptyalism, — 

Allopathy and rheumatism, 

And cataclysm and beleaguer, 

Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, in- 
triguer, 

And hosts of other words all found 

On English and on classic ground; 

Thus, Behring Straits and Michael- 
mas, 

Thermopylae, jalap, Havana, 

Oinquefoil and ipecacuanha 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill and a thousand more, 

Are words some prime good spellers 
miss 

In dictionary land like this. 

Nor need one think himself a scroyle, 

If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever, 

To miss the name of either river, 

The Dneiper, Seine or Guadalquivir. 





Ball Games. 


From the American Boy we take 
the following instructions for some 
good ball games: 

Center Base.—The players form a 
ring; one player stands in the center 
holding the ball. He tosses it to 
some player, who must catch it, place 
it in the center of the circle, and at 
once chase the one who threw it. The 
one who threw it runs out of the cir- 
cle and tries to return and touch the 
ball before being tagged. If he is 
tagged he rejoins the circle, and the 
other player throws the ball. If he 
is not tagged before returning to the 
ball, he throws again. 

Catch Ball.—The players form a 
circle with one in the center, who 
throws the ball in the air, and calls 
the name of some one in the circle as 
he does so. The one called tries to 
eatch the ball before it reaches the 
ground. If he catches it he returns 
to the circle; if he does not catch it, 
he exchanges places with the one in 
the center and throws the ball. 

Circle Catch Ball.—Form a circle 
with six to eight feet between the 
players. Toss the ball in one direc- 
tion from one player to the next. 
The first player who fails to catch 
the ball steps into the center and 
throws it to someone in the circle. It 
is then tossed promiscuously from 
one to another, so as to elude the 
one in the center, who tries to catch 
it. If he is successful, the one to- 
ward whom it was aimed takes his 
place in the center. 

Pass Ball.—Form a circle with the 


| One player’ stands in the center and 





feet in straddle position, touching 
the feet of the adjacent players, so 
as to form a barricade for the ball. 


tries to roll the ball out of the cir- 
cle, between the feet of the players; 
the latter roll it back with their 
hands. If it passes between a play- 
er’s feet, or he moves his feet to stop 
it, he exchanges places with the one 
in the center. 

Hand Ball.—The players are divid- 
ed into two teams of from one to 
five each. On a wall free from obsta- 
cles, draw a line three feet and a half 
above the ground. On the ground 
or floor, draw a line parallel to the 
wall, and ten feet distant. Draw 
lines at the sides to mark the outer 
edge of the court on the side of the 
wall and on the floor. One player 
bounces the ball on the ground, and 
strikes it on the bound with the open 
palm of the hand, so as to bound it 
against the wall. When it has 
bounced back from the wall, or re- 
bounded from the ground after 
touching the wall, or before it touch- 
es the ground, a player of the oppo- 
site side strikes it against the wall. 
One of his opponents must strike it 
next. The ball is thus struck alter- 
nately by one of each side until a 
failure is made. A failure consists 
in missing the ball, striking it 
against the wall below the chalk line, 
letting the ball touch the ground out- 
side the court, or not striking it un- 
til after the second bounce. When 
any such failure is made it scores 
one for the opposite side. The game 
consists of eleven or twenty-one 
points. 





. From the Prize Winner. 


Newton, N. C., Sept. 25, 1902. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The 

Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—The prize book you 
sent me has been received and read 
with much interest and pleasure. 
Please accept thanks for same. 

I certainly enjoy reading your pa- 
per, and: wish it much success. 

From your little friend, 
LINDA SHUFORD. 





A Queer Animal Used in Philippine 
Farm Work. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The water buffalo of the Philip- 
pines is said to be the slowest mov- 
ing animal which man has ever tried 
to put to domestic use, only except- 
ing the time when the poor brute 
goes mad from want of water.. The 
water buffalo drinks through the 
pores of its skin, and it must at in- 
tervals stand in water or have water 
drenched over it by the bucketful. 
Otherwise it “runs amuck” and then 
in a few short minutes it is apt to 
make up for previous weeks of appa- 
rent laziness. When a water buffalo | 
runs amuck death is the only thing 
which stops its wild and dangerous 
career. Left to its own devices the 
animal spends most of the day stand- 
ing in the water with only its nose 
protruding above the surface. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. Book “Business Dairying” and 





"INCHESTER 


TAKE DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


A Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 
a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. inchester 
Shotguns oummkout and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Mallets! Mallets! Muiiets} 


25 BARRELS NEW CATCH MULLETS JUST IN. 
1,000 CASES CANNED GOODS. 
1,000 KEGS CUT NAILS. 
500 KEGS WIRE NAILS. 
750 GOOD SECOND-HAND MACHINE CASKS. 
100,000 POUNDS HOOP IRON. 
50 BARRELS GLUE. 
10 BALES BATTING. 
25 BARRELS BUNGS. 
300 BARRELS SUGAR. 
20,000 POUNDS RICE, ALL GRADES. 
$5,000 WORTH OF DRUG SUNDRIES. 
2,000 ROLLS BAGGING. 
3,300 BUNDLES TIES. 
We ask the merchants to get our prices before purchasing. 


DD. TL. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, WILMINGTON, N. C. 








$5.00_ SHES $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made {in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We .think they are worth $5.88. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. ° 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





Offer Extra Special. 


QVKe®Gt=— 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has mony woren 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER __!s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: ” . 


The Commoner alone per year........0..005. $1.00 


The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 
The Commoner 


The Progressive Farmer Together one year 91.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
oeieons will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$l. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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dav, October 7, 1902. 








ROGRESSIVE 
ip FPARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


OFFICE: - 106 West MARTIN STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Single subscription, | year ... $1.00 
Single subseription, 6 months siettseaerss: OU 
Trial subscription, 3 months avs) 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old t addresses 
in ordering change of p 


W hen sending 
exactly the 
which the 


All business co 
dressed to, and all checks 
made pavable adel gi 2 
MER, Raleigh, N.C. 


new 





vour renewal besure to give 
eon label and postoflice to 
copy of paper you receive is sent. 
should be ad- 


and money orders 
PROGRESSIVE FAR- 


nan 





spondence 





to, 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subseriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails Is 
become responsible for payment of subserip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stop ped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to What 
time your subscription is paid. 
al shows that payment ha 
up to Jan. 1, 102; **1 Sep. 





“to Sept. 1, 1968, 


and so on. — ipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 


money is sent, notify us. 





How Advertising in the Progressive 
Farmer Pays. 


Lemon Springs, N. C., Sept. 29. 
Business Manager of .s ae, 


armer, Raleigh, N 
Sir: -P lk 


sive F 


Dear ‘ase do not 


en 


advertisement for a musie teacher in | 


another issue. I have secured = a 


teacher and am flooded with letters, 
thoroughly 
Put my 
advertisement in until Christ- 


which go to prove how 
your valuable paper is read. 
school 
mas. Send me bill please as soon as 
due. 


Thanking vou for past kindness, I 





am, 
MATTIE CALDWELL. 
Peanut Trust Collapses. 
Suffolk, Va., Oct. 1—The propos- 


ee ee 
ed peanut trust or eombination which 


ineant to control the ehief output of 
North C fell 


Nort promoters 


arolina 


1k 


and 
today. 


Virginia 
through 


interested New York financiers in 
the movement, options were taken 
on about a dozen of the largest 


plants and expert accountants were 


books. To-day 


hired to inspect the 


nearly all of the options expired. 
The Virginia protective peanut as- 
sociation also went out of existence 


today. 


County Alliance Meeting. 
The 


Moore County Farmers’ Al- 
liance, will meet with Bethlehem 
Sub-Allianee at Bethlehem church, 
October 18, 1902. All subs are re- 
quested to send representatives to 
the meeting. 

J. W. COLE, Sec. 


The eottonseed-oil mill men of Al- 
abama met last week in 
Ala., the 
make an agreement as 
be seed, 
tions « trade said 
125 at 
meeting either in person or by proxy, 
the of the 


The 


Birmingham, 
stated, to 


prices to 


for purpose, as 


to 
and other eondi- 


It 


r¢ presented 


paid for 
f the 


mills 


that 


Is 


were the 


and proceedings meeting 


were kept private, situation, 


however, was 


the 


fully discussed, and 


outlook for n rood erushing sea- 


son was said to be very encouraging. 


Record, October 


—Manufacturer’s 
2nd. 


If You Do, and Would Like to Increase 
Your Orders, Here’s a Hint for You. 


A month ago we received an order 
from W. J. Shuford, N. C., 
to insert the following ad: 

“For Sale Berkshire 
Price $10 per pair; ean send pairs 
akin. Delivery October 1st. Or- 
ders booked now. Sired by Biltmore 


Hickory, 
-D5O 


pigs. 


no 


boar.—W. J. Shuford, Hickory, N. 
fake 

Mr. Shuford writes us, October 2, 
1902, as follows: 


our ad in The 
send bill, 


We are very 


discontinue 


“Please 


Progressive Farmer and 


and we will send cheek. 


much pleased with the results that we ! 


ad. We have made a 


Wi 


work with 


got from our 
sh you much sue- 


the 


number of sales. 
in your 


North ¢ 


Cess 


arolina.” 


farmers | 


If the above small ad sold the pigs | 


for Mr. Shuford, 


at $10.00 per pair 








| Nia ard Mexico, 





In All the World 
THE BEST! 


IWANS* AVGER 


les, wellse 








Agents Wanted = 


Address 


. Secater, 





Italian Queens for Sale. 
$100 Each 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but her 
bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 
better results than any $2 or $3 Queen you ever 
purchased will return vour money. Also, can 
sell you full Colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything vou need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to er Get tae 
to get tine results next — Write for what 
you want. - nelose star 

-L.Ww om BIL, E, Raleigh, N.C. 


SEABOARD 


Aik LINE 





RAILWAY 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the Soutt 
and Southwest, Fiorida, Cuba, Texas, Califor 
reaching the Capitals of six 

















. _ | States. we 
in a month, why should not a similar } In Effect Mareb 5, 1902. 
ad help you dispose of your pigs. SOUTHWARD. 
{ Pally Dati, 
| your calves, your colts, your lambs, | No. fi Ne. & 
: . y , re ‘no | LY Raleigh, BAL 42am 727 po 
your poultry, or any other good thing | ke Memes ; 70 am 102) pmo 
; you have to dispose of? Suppose | Ar Columbia, y2am lu am 
‘ ie { Lv Columbia, “ W35am ILt5am 
you try it? | Ar Sxvannab, “ 1G pi 453 am 
{ Ar Jacksovville, “ 7TH pm 9lbanm 
| Ar Tamova a 6454am 545 pK 
7 ‘ P | No. 23 No. 41 
{ 
Alliance Speaking in Alamance. lt. ita shee 86 45 
. ’ : } Ar Hamlet. 8 700 am 73 pw 
Rev. Jeremiah W. Holt will ad- j ay Wi aiaiion. s 2m pm ahinsas 
dress the County Allianee’ which ped pocrieg ‘i 3 a 4 do 
rate j Neva hic rsdav ,| Ar Augnsta, C& WC... . 643 pm 
meets in Graham on Thursday the | Ar Macon, ( of Ga.. ne 7a ‘> 
9 PF Oc yr, 1902. 3 “y | Ar Montgomery A& pm 
Mth of October, 1902 Brother Holt | Ar Mobile, Ala. ey 255 am 
is an earnest, thoughtful speaker. | Ar New Orleans, L @ No. 725 am 
. | Ar Nashville, N C& Bt. .4tiiam 
Ife always has something to say and | Ar Memphis, 415 pm 
is fully able to say it. It will be | WORTHWARD. : 

s | No. 22 No. 33 
worth your while to attend. I hope | Ly Raleigh, SAL [85am 115 am 
very ianeem: ¢ _verv ex-Al]- | AF Norlina . 332 am ‘5 pm 
every Allianceman and ¢ very ex-Al ‘ioe, « jan bce 
Jianceman in the county will hear | No. 34 Ne Hh 
D te YATES | Lv Raieigh salL 1385am 11'5 am 

( Brother Holt. M. CATES, | Ar Norlina, és 32am i2 pm 

\ i 5 7 1 

5) r Seeretary |; Ar Ri hmond, “ 63am 4f5 pu 

' ‘ C ag Secretary. | Ay ae aay eee widam $36 pa 

A anee C N.. C. Ar New York DM SOG. ccna als pm 

Alamance Co., | ar Baltimore, i125 am 2 po 

_— | Ar Philadelphia, ‘ 136 pm 2i56an 

aa . . a ‘ | Ar New York, ¢e 413 pm diag 

The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, | Ar Washington, N & W388, 8 65 au 

= : : ; | Ar Baltimore, BS P o.. .., a6460an 

N. C., comes out in sixteen-page | ar Philadelphia,NYP&N, 646 pm 5 ao 

Rees = : . ‘. ar ae | Ar New Yor Sls pm sen 

form and with many other marks of |” Note.—(a) Rite ceed ts Cantal 
improvement and progress. This ex- | Time 


eellent contemporary has now an en- 


viable place in the journalism of our 
State and is a power for good in our 
State’s de We it 
long life and eontinued 


Eh nM ( ‘ollege 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 


velopment. wish 


suecess,— 


» Christian Sun. 





Raleigh N.©., October 4, 1902 
Receipts 196 bales 
Prices today 8! ,@ d1-16 
Price this day last year 7% 
Receipts this season 4235 
Receipts last seas n 1 437 
Cottonseed, per bushel 2814 

CHARLOTTE PRODUCE 

Charlotte, N.C, October 4, 1902. 
Onions $ 75 @$l vO 
Chickens—spring 12 (a 18 
Heos—per head 25 (a 30 
Rgyes 1s 
Beeswax 20 (a 22 
‘Turkeys - 1 12, 
Corns ss 90 
Ducks 20 (a 22 
Wheat . 60 (a 90 
Wheat—seed 110 
Oats sO gD 
Peas 165 @ 175 
Byve:...-.- 1 uU 
Sherlings S ta i) 
sides oe y lu 
skins—ca't Wag 5v 
Hides—dry salt 10 
‘Lallow--uurendered 2@ ate 





connections at Jacksonville and Tampa foi 
all Fiorida Kast Coast pointe and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


TRAINS ARRIVE. E / AT K ALEIGH AS 


FOLLOWS 
F om North 





No. 31 at.... 49am 
No 85 pm 
No. <7 7waam 
No. 130am 
No. 38 ¢ .-Uu am 
No. 66 1130: am 


SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 

Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports: 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville. 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 
No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 88 and 41 drawing room sleep 
ing car and day coaches between 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 





Tickets on sals to all points. Pull: 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Vicket Office 


©. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 
"Phones 117. Raleigh, N.C 
H. S. LEARD, P. A, 
Releish. N. oO 
Yarboro House Building, 








at Hamlet with sleeping car | 





It i is Not What V We Earn but it What 
We Save! 


A. B. STRONACH CO. 


When you are ready 
you 10 to 20 per cent. 


COAT SUIT, 
WALKING OR DRESS SKIRT, 
WRAP, Silk or Mercerized, 
PETTICOAT, SILK WAIST. 


Misses, 
popular 


to buy we can save 


in your 


The New 
Youths, 
prices. 


A. B. STRONACH 10. 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST. 
216 WILMINGTON ST. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


SAW MILLS. 


Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We quar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 


Fall Shoes 


Boys, 


Ladies, 
Children at 


for 
our 


, TO 

















NEXT SESSION “8REgE 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE — ‘rec 
MEDICINE — DIGINE -PUARMAGY 
Lecture Halis 4» Theory, 
Laboratories /o» Proof, 
Hospitals “or Practice. 
One hundred page Catal ogie 


















STAMMERING 1)! 


Inercial Bank 


BANKER........... 


at Lenoir, N. 
«., come to see Dr. G. W. Randolph, that 
noted Specialist of the voice from St. Louts, 


whois curing sO many Stammerers at Dor- 
sett Hotel, Raleigh, N.C., ane he cured him 
of Stammering in one day. apt. Lutz is the 


happiest nanin North ©¢ Stee to-day. His 
home is Hudson, N. C.. where he is in the 
mercantile business, and he will gladly an- 


swer all letters of enquiry about his cure, 
No one need to Stanimer when they can be 
cured in one to three days. 


Hand this to a Stammerer. 


Send him stamped and addressed envelope 
for reply. 


WONDERFUL 





WONDERFUL! 


EVERYBODY READ TIS. 

T ain supervisor of A, and A. R. 
R., and 1 reeall that I was the most 
inveterate stammercr in the State 


was a dead letter to me—always 
Really fit 
nothing but to stammer and to be 
But 


Life 
embarrassed 
for 
laughed at by every fool I met. 


eoMmpany. 


I am a changed man, and feel 


how 
like I want to live a hundred years 
to tell all stammerers that Dr. G. 


W. Randolph cured me in two days. 
Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, 
N. C., curing many. He cured pret- 
Miss Annie R. Smith, of ITills- 
N. C., and others, too quick to 
Ile 


and not 


Ile is now at 


ty 
boro, 
a scientific 
My 


Montgomery Coun- 


talk about. eures by 


process, by hypnotism. 
home is Biseoe, 
ty, N. C. Respectfully, 
B. YATES. 

Littleton Female College — has 
opened with about 120 boarding pu- 
pils present on the first day. This 
is the levxest opening in the history 
of the Institution. Many others are 
yet expected. 








